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News of the Week 


HE general discussion of the League of Nations 

Report has been continued at Geneva. The Polish 
proposal to the Assembly for the “ outlawry ” of war 
was amended after we wrote last weck, and was presented 
by M. Sokal last week in the following form :— 


“Realizing the solidarity uniting tho international community, 
kspired by the firm will to maintain peace, recognizing that a war 
ifaggression must never serve as a means of settling differences, 
blieving that the solemn renunciation of all war is of a nature to 
tate an atmosphere of general confidence and one which will be 
kvourable to the progress of the work of disarmament, the Assembly 
tthe League declare :— 

(1) That all war is and remains prohibited. 

“(2) That all pacific means must be employed for the scttle- 
ment of disputes of no matter what nature which may 
arise among the States. 

* Members of the League of Nations are under obligation to 
conform to these principles.” 

* * * * 

Without the final form before it the speeches in the 
Assembly on Thursday, September 8th, were directed 
backward to the old rejected Geneva Protocol rather 
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just what could be stopped up by rigid obligations and 


sanctions when called * gaps” and “ fissures” in the 
building. He asked other nations to do as we have done 
in doing more work and taking greater risks for the pur- 


poses of the League and of Peace, but not to seek to lay 


upon us greater burdens than we could bear. Our present 


guarantees given in Western Europe were terrific respon- 


sibilities and we could carry no mor 
» * * x 
Sir Austen welcomed the Polish resolution as an 


avowal of aims, but the British Empire could accept no 
under it or the Protocol. 
might lead to the dissolution of that smaller, British, 
League of Nations. Incidentally he dealt with the accu- 
sations of the smaller nations against the Great Powers 


more commitments They 


who are suspected of settling affairs at private mectings. 
His speech evoked grcat approval and very little resent- 
ment even from those whom . 
and it has the 
Empire as putting the British case admirably. Sir George 
Pearce, another representative of the Empire, aptly 
compared compulsory obligations in international affairs 
with the compulsion that he had seen in operation in 
Dis- 


as one 


it could not wholly please 


welcomed Ft 
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been nerally throughout 


industrial difficulties, where it was not a success. 
armament was discussed on Tuesday. The tone w 


that should encourage the Preparatory Commission to 
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set to work again on its difficult and immensely important 
task. M. Paul-Boncour, representing a country that 
refused to take part in the Naval Limitation Conference, 


denied that its failure should discourage the Commission. 
* + * * 


On Monday, Slavery was discussed in Committee. 
Praise was given to the treatment of the subject in the 
long and important British Report. The Maharajah 
of Kapurthala spoke of the progress made in India and 
Burma. British pride in the news that since 1912 
200,000 slaves had been liberated in “ territorics under 
British influence ” will not be unmixed, for it will be a 
shock to many that there were 200,000 such slaves 
needing liberation. The recent in Sierra Leone 
was mentioned, in which a majority of judges supported 
a slave-owner’s claim to capture runaway slaves. This 
decision of last July arose from the difficulty of adminis- 
tering, not in a British colony but in a Protectorate, 
what is taken for granted to be British law, namely, 
that slavery cannot exist under the British flag. We 
‘vannot expect foreigners to understand the differences 
between Dominions, Crown Colonies and Protectorates, 
nor our ways of recognizing native laws and customs 
with a view to grafting more civilized laws upon them 
rather than uprooting them. But that this recognition 
of slavery in a British Protectorate should appear at 
the bar of opinion at Geneva matters less to us than 
that it has been brought before the bar of our own 
conscience. Sir Edward Hilton Young declared that 
this in Sierra being 
remedied by urgent measures, and we trust that they 
will be effective without delay. 

* * * * 

Other items of news from Geneva are that the Mandates 
Commission has reported in favour of an extra member 
for itself and that Germany has provided one. The 
same Commission has considered the question of the 
sovereignty ” the Union of South Africa over 
South West Africa and does not endorse General Hertzog’s 
interpretation of that relation between a Mandatory 
power and the “mandated” country. Sie Edward 
Hilton Young proposed, and Herr Stresemann supported 
the suggestion, that there should be a permanent body 
at Geneva whose duty it should be to carry on the work 
of the recent Economie Conference. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain expressed the sympathy of His Majesty's 
Government with the for 
sharing financial guarantees to a 
though he had to say that the sanction of Parliament 
for such a liability would probably not be obtainable 
until more progress towards disarmament was achieved. 
Lastly, the League has accepted a generous offer from 
Mr. J. D. Rockefeller, junr., of $2,000,000 to found a 
library, 


case 


serious shortcoming Leone was 


- of 


Finance Committee’s scheme 


“e 


victim of aggression,” 


* * * * 

On Tuesday the King of Spain's decree was published 
convoking a National Consultative Assembly next month, 
four years since the establishment of the Directory or 
Dictatorship. It is to be a nominated Assembly to all 
intents and purposes without any legislative powers. 
It is not therefore likely to produce any rapid advance 
towards democracy in Spain. There is just a chance 
that the right members may seize the opportunity of 
publicity and a platform to begin to create something 
like public opinion, and this might have considerable 
effect eventually. For four years Spain has had the 
Government that apparently suited the times. At any 
rate, the Marquis de Estella deserves his country’s 
gratitude for her position to-day as compared with 
what he took in hand four years ago, a discontented 
people involved in a war to which no end was in sight 


— 


and which was draining her of men and money. Jf; 
Spaniard does not care for liberty he might do wo. 
than continue to trust himself to the Dictator, T 
new Assembly is but a small step towards eoyy 
tutionalism, but if it is given honestly as a geny, 
invitation to the country to think about governing jty 
constitutionally before long, then we congratulate ; 
Dictator on a larger-minded action than any that , 
‘an find on the part of the other Mediterranean dict,s, 
who, having served Italy well in a moment of pen 
seems to have no intention of ever preparing for a ¢ 
when his personal rule may make way for liberty 
constitutional government. , 
* * * * 

To continue our chronicle of the Trades Union Cony 
at Edinburgh, on Thursday, September 8th, Mr. Ran 
MacDonald appeared as the fraternal delegate of ; 
Labour Party, and made a political party specch agaiy 
the Government, its Trade Disputes Act, and its supyy 
policy for the Reform of the House of Lords. Then | 
Congress to business its Russian relati 
The secretary, Mr. Citrine, made a serious, reasonab 
speech, pointing out the fundamental differences bety 
Moscow's ideas of its right to dominate the workers 
the world and British opinions on autonomy in tr: 
unionism. Ile recalled that it was the same people y 
had tried and tried to co-operate with the Russians th 


over 
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€ 
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were now convinced by experience that further relation 
were impossible, and, if they were possible, would 
harmful. British trade unionists could not be drags 

into an Anglo-Russian Committee which was to be direct 
from Moscow as a rival to the Amsterdam Federati 

The representatives of the Railwaymen’s Union we 
unable to vote straight according to their opinion 

Russian trade-union policy because their members ga 

weight to the idea that repudiation of Moscow woull 
appear to be support to our Government in its ruptun 
of relations with the Sovict Government. Action logical 
based on clear thinking comes with difficulty to thes 
delegates. They had no good word for the Russians 
The Congress supported its Council in a ecard vote bya 
majority of nearly two millions and then passed a resolv 
tion condemning the rupture of the relations between the 
Governments. 

* * + . 

Later the Congress passed resolutions, protectionist in 
character, in regard to an inquiry into the importation ef 
goods from countries where lower standards of life prevail. 
On Friday, September 9th, more resolutions were passed 
against the Government for lack of legislation o 
factories and the Washington Hours Convention, ani 
the Eight Hours Act in Mines, and 
Trade Disputes Act. An attack was made on the nov 
political unions by a resolution, that was carried, aimed 
against the “ break-away” unions, but the Standing 
Orders defeated a motion to expel Mr. Havelock Wilsons 
Union of Seamen. On Saturday, a motion which was 
designed as a snub to the Prime Minister’s offer to © 
operate with the Congress in seeking industrial peact 
was stifled. Mr. Ben Turner made a good specch if 
which he said that it was no question of “ Baldwinistl 
or anti-Baldwinism.” But it was too much perhaps t 
expect that the Congress should visk short-sighted accust 
tions of truckling to the Government. The mectings hav’ 
not been constructive, but on the whole they have bee! 
an excellent repudiation of destructive policies. 

* * * * 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer, speaking lately i! 
Scotland, astonished us by giving a glowing account 
the present revival of the country’s trade, and we welt 
not surprised that Sir Herbert Samuel took him to task 
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in a speech delivered a few days later. Mr. Churchill in 
return had some difficulty in convincing a Lancashire 
gudience on Monday that he had been justified in 
ynnouncing a rosy prospect, except in comparison with the 
wretched days of a year ago. On Tuesday the Trade 
Returns for August were published and confirm this. 
Compared with the figures for August, 1926, there is a 
jecrease in the value of imports and an increase in that 
of exports, which was last month about two-thirds that 
of our imports. This is, of course, far better than when 
industry was stagnant during the coal dispute, but there 
jsno reason for anyone, least of all a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to throw up his hat for joy while the balance 
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on Congrsfy remains so heavily against us. 


Ir. Rams - ° * - 
rate of The wreckage of one of the flying machines that 
cha attempted to cross the Atlantic has been found after 


ts suppose hope had steadily dwindled of their safety. The whole 


Then thf story of these flights is a sad tale of high adventurous 
1 relatioy ff spirit, but while it has thrilled warm-hearted people with 


admiration, it has aroused in cool, reasonable heads a 
demand for authoritative restrictions against rushing 
into unnecessary No one can say precisely 
where rashness becomes culpable, especially where the 
voluntary actor alone stands to suffer. Aristotle could 
oly “ shade off * the virtue of courage into the extremes 
of cowardice and foolhardiness. We have not forgotten 
this in attempting in a leading article to put before our 
raders our feelings on this question of the interference 
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* * » * 

We congratulate the people of West Ham and the 
three Commissioners appointed to administer the Poor 
law there on the continued success of the work done. 
It is not only the rate-payers who are the better off by 
in the rate and the progress 
towards solvency. There is a better spirit abroad, a 
rtun to the self-respect that Sir 
Alfred Woodgate was reported in the Times of last 
Saturday to have stated that he and his colleagues had 
“made it more profitable to work than to live on out- 
vlief.” If that has been done there is no reason why 
West Ham should be less prosperous than other com- 
warable places in these hard times. But what is the 
doctrine involved in Sir Alfred’s statement? It is 
imply the century-old doctrine of “ lesser eligibility,” 
vhich was rife in the days when the Elizabethan Poor 
law was reformed, a hard-sounding doctrine but one 
thich has never been refuted. We trust that the Special 
(ommissioners appointed elsewhere are equally successful, 
ad we hope that the Ministry of Health will not shrink 
tom tackling Poplar and Stepney, or any other Unions 
vhere the administration by elected Guardians may 
pear to them to have failed. But if the Minister passes 
to general reform of the Poor Law we trust he will 
wot be led by any desire for uniformity to treat rural 
Wuardians as though they and their work were com- 
jarable to the Guardians and the work in crowded 
uidustrial urban Unions. 

* . “ & 

It is reported that Sir Basil Blackett, one of the ablest 
tlicials at the Treasury until he was appointed Finance 
Member of Council in India, has sent in his resignation 
if the office he has held there with conspicuous success. 
Whether it will be accepted or not we do not know. Nor 
th we say at present whether it was due to a difference 
opinion with the India Office here or whether we need 
00k for a cause no further than to the known difliculties 
Wer the formation of an Reserve Bank. The 
Currency Commission recommended the establishment 
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of a Reserve Bank which would greatly increase the 
financial freedom and autonomy of India. A Bill was 
accordingly drafted, and very wisely it excluded so far as 
possible the risks of political influence on the Board of 
Directors. 
joint 


But upon this point and several others a 
both Houses of the Legislature 
foolishly demanded amendments. Sir Basil offered con- 
cessions, but the Committee showed such obstinacy that 


cominittee of 


the Bill is to be withdrawn either permanently or for 
further The felt 
against the financiers and mill-owners of Bombay, which 
the of the 
industry was under discussion, has reappeared in this 
matter of the direction of the proposed Bank. 


consideration, jealousy elsewhere 


was evident when ** safeguarding ”’ cotton 


* * * ca 
The railway strike in Queensland was settled last 
Saturday. The 


observe rules and regulations. 


reinstated and agreed to 

Thus they lightly 
from the results of a foolish weakness rather than of any 
their interest. The 
industrial dispute in the sugar-mill whence the trouble 


men were 
escape 
desire or determination in own 
the negotiations 
It remained 
unsettled and the political nature of the railway strike is 
than ever. There has 
that the parties to the industrial dispute wanted to sec 
the whole State paralysed, nor that the railwavmen as a 


started does not seem to have affected 
either Way nor even to have been mentioned. 
evidence 


more evident been no 


body wanted to stop work. The agitation against Mr. 
McCormack, the State Premier, seems to have been 
Wholly political and artificial Mr. Bruce, the Prime 


‘ p 
a reductio ad 


Minister, has spoken strongly upon such 
absurdum of the sympathetic strike and foreshadowed 
legislative action when Parliament mects at Canberra. 


Governments in Australia 
* Labour ” 


here, but a strike of this kind by employees of the State 


We are aware that ** Labour ” 


are not quite equivalent to a Government 


$+) 


ona national railway, directed towards upsctting national 


life as administered by a Labour Government, should be 
the plainest of object-lessons, if any is needed, to those 
think that 
Labour Government will bring contentment to industry 


The strike at the sugar mill 


who nationalization of industry under a 

or prosperity to anyone, 

was settled on Tuesday. 
* * * * 

We cannot help regretting the westward flow of our 
works of art and rarities, a capital levy in kind towards 
the payment of War debts. Only last week one of the 
most perfect, the Carysfort, examples of the First Folio 
edition of Shakespeare, was sold to a good American friend 
of this country. But we rejoice in a reeent eastward 
flow of some of our best native pictures which will ebb 
again when the Loan Exhibition of British Art is over 
in Vienna. The Viennese are a pre-eminently art-loving 
people, who have had the grief of sceing their possessions 
leaving their country in circumstances even more painful 
than ours. We are therefore extremely glad if we can 
give them any pleasure of this kind, and we believe that 
it will be a pleasure because the collection of pictures that 
the Committee has got together, thanks to the generosity 
of the owners, seems to be a magnificent one. So far as 
success is due to Lord and Lady Chilston, they have 
shown quite admirable tact and initiative by this act in 
his representation of H.M. the King in Austria, 

* * * * 
14 per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 

War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
102 4 ; on Wednesday week 102 §;; a year ago 1013. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 87}; on Wednesday 
week 871}; a year ago 85{. Conversion Loan (8) per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 751; ; on Wednesday week 75 };x.d.; a 


Bank Rate, 
April 21st, 1927. 


year ago 743. 
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en 
( NCE more the Assembly of the League of Nations obstruction to the aims of the League. Few peop 

has proved that its meetings are the most ; 
interesting events of the political world; that alone 
should encourage every enthusiast for the League, 


whether he likes or not the words that eventually appear 
in the procés-verbauz. General apathy, the most deeply 
feared enemy, has become impossible, and we entirely 
dissent from a view expressed last week in a letter from 
a Scottish correspondent that the Unionist Party is 
lukewarm towards the League, or worse. The resignation 
of Lord Cecil is no proof that the Government is hostile, 
but only that it cannot advance at the pace of an inde- 
pendent enthusiast. We regret his resignation for 
reasons that we have given already, but we are com- 
forted by the recollection of the work he did in Paris 
in 1919. As a British Minister or member of the Peace 
Delegation he would probably have exerted less influence 
for good than he did. When he begins his independent 
campaign of education we expect him to influence the 
Government from outside even more than from within, 
and we believe that the Government will be as glad as 
anyone to feel his influence at work. 

The meetings of the Assembly have a wonderful 
effect in clearing the air. Diplomacy carried on in private 
may be good or bad ; it certainly need not be bad merely 
because someone can eall it “ hole-and-corner intrigue.” 
Publicity and seereey are not of the essence of the 
business; they may be qualities attendant on good or 
bad work equally. We are not writing now of the 
Council, but in the Assembly of over fifty members is 
it conceivable that there should be no private con- 
versations ? Let us be fair to the human 
at Geneva, and we need not be less thankful for the 
clearing of the air by the publie speeches. Of these 
by far the most important was that of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, which surprised by its firmness end candour 
and yet pleased even the unwilling by its honesty and 
eloquence. The Polish proposal, of which we give the 
text on our first page, was before the Assembly, and 
recalled the Protocol of 1924, The resolution is of the 
kind that the world could cither piously approve and 
lay on the shelf, or seize upon, keep to the fore. and 
exalt to the level of the Articles of the Covenant. Its 
first use has been to weaken the revived demand for 
the Protocol. Holland and Scandinavia naturally hanker 
after the protection that they thought in 1924 was 
going to benefit them. They have earned everyone's 
sympathy from the days when Sweden accepted the 
decision upon the Aaland Islands to the day when 
Denmark carried the “ League Spirit” to the length 
of voluntary disarmament. But the Protocol is now 
past history and must be so, for it created too many 
dangers in the place of those it was designed to prevent. 
The great good done by the discussions of the Protocol 
lay in this, that many people who ought to have known 
better learnt for the first time how great were the 
commitments of the signatories of the Covenant. 
Articles X. to XVI., apart from the initial declaration, 
should be enough to prevent war in our time and commit 
us all as deeply as we can bear in matters of guarantees, 
The spirit should suffice and, if it does not, the letter is 
supplemented by pacts such as those negotiated at 
Locarno. Sir Austen had in mind not only the political 
facts of to-day, the new proposal and the hankering 
after the Protocol. He was also aware of the ignorant 
or ignoble campaign that has been waged of late against 
the Pritish Empire, which has been accused of selfish 


beings 


here realize this or could take seriously such a travesty 
of the truth. But it has been rife at Gene, 
Austen rightly defended his country, and did 
at mere defence. 


Assembly by recalling what Great Britain has done ty 


a and Sir 

hot stop 
He made a deep impression on th 
carry out the intentions of the League, as was her duty 
and what she has done in works of supererogation, He 
accomplished the repeilent task of blowing our ow, 
trumpet with tact and frankness which made thy 
delegates realize that it was necessary for Great Britgiy 


Othe 


to speak out, to correct misunderstanding and f 
them of facts. Sir Austen did not only point « 
we had done and tried to do, of which the great 
was the committing of the Empire to guarantee the 
peace of Western Europe. He did not merely plead 


rT form 


it W hat 


st act 


that we had shouldered as great burdens as we have 
the means and strength to bear. He told those who 


cavilled at our reluctance to involve ourselves in further 
responsibilities that they themselves should do mor 
for the objects of the League. No other nat 
taken such responsibility as we took 
Except Japan, no other naval power would even discuss 
limitation of armaments with the United States. Which 
other nation had not buttoned up its pockets mor 
tightly at the mention of the 
And so on. 


nh had 


at Locarno 


financial guarantee to 


All 


a victim of aggressive war ? this was 
necessary, and has been wholesome. 

If it has done the good that we hope it has, the 
will be clearer for active advance which has been hampered 
so far. 
outside the Empire, Sir Austen had little need to use 


way 


In speaking so trenchantly of our comimitments 





one argument which we would have gladly found him 
emphasizing for reasons apart from the points on which 
he was concentrating. He did not ask Great 
critics whether, if we were to go to all Jeneths in giving 


Britain's 


guarantees, in picking chestnuts out of the fire for other 
nations as they have come to expect us to do were 
to abandon that great purpose of the League, Disarma: 


ment. There must be a ratio between external conimits 
ments and armaments. We 
Sir Austen taking a more constructive line upon Dis 
armament, but we believe that he has cleared the way 
most helpfully in that direction. We believe that Lord 
Cecil has been right, from the point of view of the 
statesman of the world, in his advocacy of Disarimament 
and the place he has given to it ever since he laboured 
at the Treaty of Mutual Assistance. We do not 
a revival of that proposal, to which there were other 


= 
hked LO Sef 


should have ) 


urge 


objections. Nor unfortunately can we urge a universal 
haste over Disarmament. How can we _ urec the 


neighbours of Russia to disarm while she keeps up 4 
vast army (we suspect that the reports of its size and 
efficiency are greatly exaggerated), a fighting machine 
controlled by a Government that glories in its hostility 
to everyone else, and invents tales of imminent attacks 
from goodness knows who among the nations of Europe 
in order to terrify her people into a warlike spirit? 


These crazy and malevolent Muscovites are a_ real 
stumbling-block. Nevertheless, we want to sce Dis 


armament kept to the fore as the policy of the nations 
Serious action in that direction is long overduc undet 
the opening clause of Part V. of the Treaty of Versailles. 
It has also been called for ever since the War by eve! 
any Christianity, 
statesmanship. 
self-preservation for the civilized world, 


vone 
VOR? 


possessing ideals of humanity, oF 


It is likely, too, to be a matter of 
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IV .—Drink 


\ VISIT to Northern Kurope is to be 


all interested in the Drink question and to those who, 


\ con 
p Ople 
travesty 
and Sir 
hot stop 


1 on th 


recommended to 


like ourselves, are dissatisfied with the present situation 


done ty Bin Great sritain where a privately owned drink trade ts 
ier duty Byolerated. Widely differing views are held in each 
ion. Hegountry. In Germany you never hear the question 


ferred to and, apparently, pcople 


Denmark 


our own By are quite satisfied 


he otha Byith the slatus quo; in there is a strong 


t Britain 


) inform 


Prohibition party, although there are few restrictions, as 
far as one could see, apart from the high taxes on alcohol: 


ut what [jp Norway Prohibition has been tried and discarded in 


atest act 


ntee the 
ly plead 


{vour of a system of wine and spirits monopoly. In 


Sweden the famous Swedish system and Bratt system 
rin force; the entire manufacturing, importation, and 
the 
whereby the wholesale and retail trade has been emanci- 
pated from And finally in 


Finland, where Prohibition was adopted during the War, 


we have Fyholesaling of alcoho! is vested in Spritcentralen, 


Ose who 
further 
do more 


all trace of private profit. 


tion had Bit has been retained, although there is considerable 


Locarno, Bfeeling against it in the towns. 
1 cliscuss 
Which 


‘ts more 


{ visit to Norway at the present time is of especial 
interest because, owing to her long coast-line, her con- 
ditions are Somewhat similar to our own, and one can see 
uitee to Ethe difficulties of enforcing Prohibition in such a country, 
attendant drawbacks 
Norway, 


which has long had a strong Prohibition party, tried the 


this was Bland one realizes how great are the 


has smuggling and a disregard for the law. 
the way 
ampered Bexperiment, and by a large majority last year revoked its 
both 
blishes private ownership and reserves the bulk of 
the profits to the State. I 


that the 


nitments Hprevious decision in favour of a which 


system 














i to use 





und him 
yi which 


found general agreement 
present system had come to stay, and even the 
Britain's advocates of Prohibition did not 
The 


, 
nas 


anticipate any change 
in eiving 
for other 


\\ were 


the near future. Norwegian Vinmonopolet is a 


concern, but a Government guarantee, and 
y its charter pays 6 per cent. to its shareholders, after 


Disarmas Byhich all its profits go to the national revenue; it 


( amit sesses a ten vears’ concession from the Government. 
! to see z 
ON Dis- 
tive way 
lal Lord 
, of the 
nament 


‘took over businesses trading in wine at a valuation 


nrived at by independent assessment. 


By the constitution of the Vinmonopolet 20 per cent. 


1 
| 
ithe profits are supposed to go to a fund for fighting 
lmkenness, and 80 per cent. to the Old Age Pension 


Find, 


lor the time being the Government has decided that all 


Owing to the acute financial situation, however, 
laboured 
1of urge Bevenues must go to the State for whatever purpose it 
likes. The Vinmonopolet has a capital of 20,000,000 


wonen and has three directors appointed by the Govern- 


re other 
iniversal 
ree the 
ps up a 


iat and two directors appointed by the leading banks. 
he chairman must be a business man. The managing 
SIZ! and 
machine 
hostility 
attacks 
" Europe 
spirit ? 


lirector must be in “the Trade” to ensure his familiarity 
ith all matters connected with the wine and spirit trades. 
tis anticipated that the profit for the first year since 
te repeal of Prohibition will be 25,000,000 ks. apart from 
from and 
selling light 
stock taken 
wer at cost plus 10 per cent. and an allowance for 


hat the Government derives taxes excise. 


mpensation was paid to small concerns 
a real 
sce Diss 
nations. 
ie under 
ersailles. 


veryone 


Mies, but big companies had their wine 


‘rage charges. 

As will be readily understood, the buying of foreign 

ines and spirits for the Vinmonopolet is a very big 

indertaking and is supervised by the Board. The Govern- 
Pent appoints independent auditors to ensure that there 

atter Of B no possibility of fraud or bribery. I was told that the 

bystem was working well and to the outsider it seemed an 
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Northern Europe After Fifteen Years 


Legislation 


interesting comproinise, 
the 


saloon or 


mewhat like the liqucer svstems 


in foree in Canadian Provinces, which do away 
the but every 
to purchase alcohol for home consumption. 

Krom the 


in many ways the most 


with public-house, enable 


citizen 
Swi den is 


standpoint of social legislation 


interesting country in Europe; 
J 


in drink legislation we have much to learn from her, 
for she has avoided the evils of Prohibition, and has at 


same time done away with most of the evils inherent 
chief 
sleohol lies in the 


the 
in a privately owned drink trade. The interest 
of Sweden’s method of dealing with 
fact that it provides an alternative to Prohibition which 
can be warmly supported by temperance reformers. 
Another reason wh) the study of drink reform is of such 
i associated with an 


individual, Dr. Ivan Bratt, one of th 


interest in Sweden is because it is 


most remarkable 


personalities in Europe. Twenty odd years ago a 
voung Swedish doctor, attached to a Stockholm hospital 
dealing with alcoholic cases, had the terrible effects of 
drink burnt into his consciousness, but he refused to believe 
that Prohibition, despite its success during the general 
strike of 1909, was the only way out. 


In less than twenty years the voung doctor has become 


the directing genius of a vast enterprise which controls 
the manufacture, the imports, and the wholesale side 
of the drink trade of Sweden and now provides the 
Government with a revenue of over five and a half 


million pounds—more than a sixth of its total revenue 


from all sourees—annually. But, great business organizer 


Dr. Bratt 


idealist he has never forgotten 


has done much more, for as a 
the ideals 
In twenty 
iiel miuiecipal drink systems 
The 


i, drunken 


though he is, 
practical 
which he set before himsell as a young man. 


years his system and the ot 
have changed the drinking habits of the nation. 


public-house or gin-shop has been close 


ess 


has been largely eliminated, the national consumption 


of drink has been reduced by 50 per cent., the 


has been taught to eat foed with its drinks 


public 


, and at the same 


time the liberty of the individual has not been interfered 


with, citizen can obtain a reasonable 


for the pris ate 


amount of alcohol each month for home consumption. 


Dr. eader 


of the Spectator, kindly set aside his work so that he could 


sratt, who speaks excellent English and is a1 


show me something of the manner in which the drink trade 
is organized in Sweden. The moment vou enter his office 
in the Spritcentralen building vou realize you are in the 
but an enthusiast whose 


Dr. Bratt is probably the 
hated and the most admired man in Sweden, for every 


presence of an enthusiast, 


dreams come true. most 
time you buy a bottle of liquor and fill up the necessary 
without you 


you either curse him or bless him 


form in your drink cheque-book which 
can obtain no drink 
according to your temperament. Dr. Bratt supervises 
three organizations: the Spritcentralen, with a capital 
of 30,000,000 ks., which controls the entire manufacturing, 
importation, and wholesale distribution of alcohol in 
Sweden and which has a five years’ monopoly from the 
Government ; the Stockholm System, consisting of the 
off-licence depots in Stockholm, which has the local 
monopoly for the retail trade in intoxicants and where 
every citizen, provided he is not a drunkard or a criminal, 
must purchase his alcoholic requirements; and thirty 
odd on-licence restaurants including the 
Grand Hotel, the Dr. Bratt 
took me into one of the off-licence depots and from behind 


and cafés, 


best hotel in Sweden. 
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the counter I watched the customers, who all live in the 
district, bring in their “ motbok ” (pass-book) and make 
their purchases. Everything was carried out efliciently 
and without fuss. The customer hands in his motbok 
with a list of his requirements, a well-trained assistant 
speedily turns up his name in the card index, and having 
ascertained that he is not asking for more alcohol than he 
is entitled to in the month, hands him the bill which he 
pays at the cash-desk and then obtains his supplies. 
It is, of course, essential that cach customer must purchase 
his supplies at his local depot where his name is registered. 
An English friend who was with me said * English 
people would never consent to the tyranny of the 
motbok,” and it is certainly a fact that conditions in 
England and Sweden are not similar. 

Beer is not controlled because it does not contain more 
than 3.2 per cent. alcohol, while one-third of the beer 
consumed contains only 1.8 per cent. alcohol, and it 
would be impossible to become drunk on such a beverage. 
Dr. Bratt took me to lunch in one of the Stockholm 
System’s third-class on-licence restaurants, frequented 
by the working-classes. We had the ordinary table @héte 
lunch similar to our neighbours, costing 11d. and con- 
sisting of hot chopped-up bacon and baked beans, 
pancake and bilberry compéte. Everything was appe- 
tisingly served by waitresses dressed in white, who 
receive a penny tip; the tables were marble-topped, 
the floor mosaic, and the walls were decorated by a Swedish 
artist, giving scenes of Swedish national life. Alcohol 
was served to all who were eating in moderation. All 
round us were self-respecting working-men obviously 
enjoying their meal, and it was a place the most fastidious 
might have been taken to. As I looked round, a mental 
picture arose before me of an English public-house. 
I wondered how long our public opinion would tolerate 
our drinking-shops with their fetid atmosphere and 
depressing surroundings. If Sweden has abolished the 
gin-shop is there any reason why we should not follow suit? 

In the poorest districts, such as the docks, Dr. Bratt 
took me to see one of the third-class on-licence self-help 
restaurants where the dock labourers were served with 
nice hot meals and drink, the only difference being that 


The Liberty to 


rUXHIS year has been marked by triumphs and disasters 
in the air. During the War they would have 


passed unnoticed for the achievement, for the pity of 


them, or even for the number of them. Towards the 
equinox the disasters have been conspicuous and specially 
connected with the attempts to cross the Atlantic Ocean 
in machines not fitted for “landing” on water. That 
these attempts are due to a high adventurous spirit is 


obvious, because they have been stimulated by the success of 


one young American who got out of bed early one morning 
in the United States and with an incomparable sang-froid 
started alone for Europe, well knowing, beyond all the 
usual risks, human or mechanical or of the elements, 
the added risks if he should shut his eyes or lose con- 
sciousness for one moment before he reached Europe. 
Without this adventurous spirit man’s conquest over 
distance by Jand, by water, or by air would never have 
been achieved as it is to-day. Whether any such achieve- 
ment can be weighed against a single irreplaceable human 
life is a question we are not careful to answer. We 
remember a story of a great engineering firm which was 
eager to build the Forth Bridge. One of the directors, 
after making many calculations necessary for making a 
tender, calculated the probable toll of human life that 


—, 


the customers served themselves. After lunch Dr. Bratt 
took me to see the Spritcentralen’s vast wine storao, 
building, which is a very fine specimen of modern Swedisi 
architecture and said to be the largest building devoted 
exclusively to the handling of wine in the world. The 
wine building forms a great semi-circle with tw: nty odd 
exits for expeditious loading and unloading, and railway 
lines run direct into the ground floor. . 

One sentence of Dr. Bratt’s remains vividly in py 
mind, and it should be taken to heart by all social 
reformers in Great Britain: “ Drinking is a habit, ayq 
it can be changed into drinking with food.” 

Finland is the only European country with Prohibition, 
although 2 per cent. beer is permitted, a pleasant drink 
which could do no one any harm. Nowhere durin 
my stay did I see any alcohol, though I believe there are 
plenty of opportunities for obtaining it if you are prepared 
to take the trouble. I discussed the question of Pj. 
hibition with many Finnish acquaintances from the 
Prime Minister downwards, and the general opini 
that there was little likelihood of Finland re; 
as has been done in Norway, as only 10 per cent. 
Members of Parliament are against it. It was admi 
that, owing to the indented coast-line and thousands 


4 


islands, smuggling was easy. The liquor is brought 
chiefly from Germany in German steamers and _ then 
transferred to Finnish motor-boats outside the three-mile 
limit. Nevertheless, public opinion is still in favour of 
Prohibition, and one of the leading bankers told me 
that it has undoubtedly contributed to the prosperity of 
the working-classes, and that their deposits in the banks 
have increased accordingly. 

Whatever system of drink reform we in Great Britai 
decide to adopt, we shall undoubtedly draw upon th 
experience of Norway, Sweden, and Finland, wher 
conditions more closely approximate to our own th 
those on the American continent. Of one thing we 1 
be sure: that the private ownership of the drink 
in a modern progressive State is intolerable. 
point the democracies of Northera Europe 


Risk One’s Life 


the construction would take, and then perstiad: 
board to refuse regretfully to tender. Admitti 

that this spirit is helpful towards man’s victoriv 

even ready to be persuaded that it helps 
technical progress and increase of skill. We are 
convinced that it need lead to the lamentable proportion 
of disaster that we have seen in the past wecks, especially 
since the wonderful rapidity of communication of all 
kinds, the science of flying itself and the advance 
meteorological knowledge have to-day reached 

at which loss of life should be minimized. 

What degree of care is reasonable ? And if an answe 
is to be found to that question, how is it to be impressed 
or enforced upon the adventurous spirit ? To contemplate 
that spirit arouses emotions that simply refuse to listel 
to a_ cold-blooded, reasonable,  self-protective motto 
such as “ Safety First,” which seems to sink nearly t 
the selfish level of “ Sinn Fein.” And yet we are ne 
surprised that there is a growing demand that a lint 
should be put to the risks taken, and, as usual in thes 
days of dependence on others to act for us, the calls 
for the Government to forbid them. Others will «y 
shame that the free spirit of man should be thus curbel 
by a soulless abstraction—the State, 
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There is one point on which we have no doubt at all. 
We sympathize deeply with those who mourn the 
presumed death of a woman in one of these flights, but 
that 
attempted it, even if, as is reported, she claimed a right 
the attempt. There need be no 


rer advancing by her 


she should never have 


we protest most strongly 


by paying the cost of 
humbug about a woman passen; 
presence on board the science of aviation, and there 
should be no need for the Government to forbid it. 
The risks were known and it is the duty of men to protect 








women from such risks. Her unfortunate companions 
too were lost possibly by carrying her instead of additional 
fuel. On another point doubt does arise. We _ will 


not question the right of the State to forbid a man to take 
his own life, but who shall draw the line where risking 
his life passes over to a certainty of losing it, which is 
suicidal ? We are inclined to glory in a Briton’s liberty 
even to risk his neck, as something better than stall-fed 
slavery at the other extreme, and yet we read with a 
sneaking envy the report that the naval authorities in 
United States recalled to duty an officer who was about 
to fly across the Atlantic. Authority stopped him, 
yes, but could give a reason unconnected with forbidding 
him to take a risk. We understand that His Majesty's 
Government,who inherit the fine tradition that they cannot 
interfere with the liberty of the subject except under 
statute, have said that they have no * powers” to limit 
risks voluntarily taken. In Australia and Canada, 
where our fellow-subjects have not grown up among such 
gld-established principles and preeedents and _ theories 


Have I Been on Earth Before? 


of the liberty of the subject, the Prime Ministers have said 
that 


legislation. 


restrictions shall be enforced, apparently without 
Mr. Bruce that in 


Australia shall fly over more than a limited number of 


has said no machine 
miles of open water unless fitted to come down safely 
upon water. That is the kind of limited restriction which 
has an irrefutable reasonableness apart from technical 
difficulties. With these last disasters fresh in our minds, 


remembering too the youth of most of those who take 


these risks, we are disposed in this new sphere of 
aviation to allow Authority to protect these flyers 
from themselves and to encroach upon the liberty of 


the subject to risk his life. 
We must not allow any confused thinker to suppose 
that we 


another man’s life. 


would indulge for one inch any liberty to risk 
The risks taken by motor-car drivers 
on the road are entirely different because they involve 
risks to others. The daily toll of life taken on the road is, 
in many cases, due to culpable causes, partly due to a 
craze for speed, to the exhilaration derived from fast 
The fundamental 
difference from flying is that here the man is a 
danger to others the It 
rightly steps in here, and, in our opinion, it will have to 
step in with increased firmness and punitive 


movement and even from danger itself. 
rash 
whom law should protect. 
action. 
There are to-day too many drivers of cars upon whom 
it is a waste of time to impress that their conduct shows an 
ill-bred lack of consideration for others or is dan: 


rous. 
They will only be restrained by fear of penalties heavy 
enough to inspire fear. 


Shall I be ™ 


Born Again? 


By THE 


[With the kind permission of the Weekly Dispatch, for whom it 
was specially written, it is our privilege (and no melancholy one 
either, for our readers will with us that whatever death 
may touch, it does not change the spirit of man) to publish the 
last article written by the late John St. Loe Strachey, in these 
columns where his vivid personality was so well known. It speaks 
to us again for the last time, its accents undimmed by his illness. 


agree 


Eb. S pe clator. | 


gers two questions are in fact 

interrogation, “Shall I 
shall, therefore, in order to avoid confusion, deal chiefly 
and in detail with the second. 

My first impulse when confronted with these questions 
was to answer that I could not deal with the problems 
involved in them without great risk of being misunder- 
stood. Therefore, it would be best to avoid responsibility 
by the old reply to the interrogation, “* What is Time ?’ 


the 
again?” I 


covered by 


be born 


—*I know when you do not ask me.” Reflection, 
however, showed me that there was intellectual cowardice 
in such an attitude. After all, these questions have 


engaged the speculations of mankind since the earliest 
time. They deeply affected the Brahminical and 
Buddhist religions, and they haunt human thought to 
this day, whenever thought is in touch with Eastern 
religion and mysticism. They captured the mind of one 
of the first and greatest of Greek natural philosophers, 
or, as we should say, men of science. They deeply 
influenced the idealism of Plato, and, though the Christian 
Churches were afraid of them and their implications, 
they, or certainly the question “* Shall I be born again ? ” 
live sequestered in early Christianity and, above all, 
in certain of our Lord’s own sayings. There the problem 
is stated not crudely and mechanically as we find it in 
the teachings of the Pythagoreans, but in wider, deeper 


LATE JOUN 





St. Lor Srracuey. 


references to the need to be born again, and to the 
meaning of the Second Birth. 

With such a history, who am I that I should ignore or 
avoid the problem? I may have to say in the end that 
our present knowledge as to Time and Space, the Past, 
the Present, and the Future, Life, Death, and Judgment 


to come, forbids a direct reply either aflirmative or 
negative. To banish thought upon such a topic and to 
bury one’s head in the sands is, however, clearly 


impossible, 

But, though I feel I cannot refuse the challenge, I 
cannot give my reply unconditionally and without adding 
to my “ Yes” (for Yes it must be)—that is, without 
showing how likely a naked Yes would be to 
misunderstanding, and so a relative abnegation of Truth. 


cause 


My best way to explain how this misunderstanding 
might come about is to refer to the way in which the 
essentials the doctrine 
handled by those who regarded them as a matter of 
Pythagoras, and still more the Pytha- 
men But Science then, 
up toa very few years ago here, felt forbidden to encourage 


of of metempsychosis were 
metaphysics. 
goreans, were of science. as 
the holding of any hypothesis which was not strictly 
rational. It was, no doubt, as Huxley felt, a terrible 
thing to give up the spiritual and anti-materialistic 
view of existence. Still, reason demanded that we should 
believe that men are unconscious automata, splashing 
about in the illimitable inane and perpetrating a foolish 
riddle with no answer. Therefore, we must submit to 
rationalism appealing to us in the name of Truth. 

It thus came about that, early and late, Science has 


ignored a hypothesis which involves the belief that the 
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spirit survives death. Science has further insisted that, 
if the Piano perishes, the Pianist must be assumed to 
perish also! Strangely enough, the Greek Ritualist 
(like the Egyptians), i.e, the Greek good citizen— 
outside the Eleusinian mysteries—rejected as dangerous 
the ideas involved in a new birth. The Christians, 
again, as soon as they had bowed the knee to the petri- 
fying influence of formulae, would hold no parley with 
metempsychosis. Protestantism and Romanism, Calvin 
and Loyola alike, felt that the doctrine was incompatible 
with the kind of religion which they, like the Greeks who 
condemned Socrates, wanted. They required a God 
to whom they could be bound by a covenant, a God 
who could be placated by sacrifices, a God in whose nostrils 
the smell of burnt offerings would be sweet, a God confined 
in time and space, a God who looked upon this or that 
body of worshippers with special favour—a God of the 
Hebrews, a God of Scotland, or Geneva, or Rome, a 
God who could help you in war if you treated him well. 
Above all, they wanted a God who could be defined 
logically and rationally, and not a God to whom new 
powers and new developments could be attributed, as 
knowledge of man’s soul and of the Universe widened and 
deepened. Such an undefined, and, therefore, unstable 
and mysterious, God would be most unsettling. Our 
Lord may have said that the time would come when God 
could not be worshipped exclusively, either at Jerusalem 
or in Mount Gerizim, but his meaning was doubtful and 
mystical. It was possible that some day we might get a 
new revelation on the point. Till then, unbridled 
mysticism, if encouraged, or even permitted, might well 
prove the grave of Faith. In a word, the Scribes and 
Pharisees once more put their seals and bonds on the 
Sepulchre in which the Christ was laid. But this line 
of argument, I fully realize, cuts both ways. One must 
not fear to say “ Yes ” to the question, “ Shall I be born 
again ?” but one must not add reasons for agreement 
which might be misunderstood, or seem to imply 
limitations to the power of the Almighty. 

For myself I answer “ Yes.” I believe that I shall be 
born again, but what will be the nature of that birth, 
or what is the nature of death, the question inextricably 
joined with that of rebirth, I know not. It is possible— 
perhaps I should say most probable—that those who 
hold that the whole problem of existence has been 
altered, or rather solved, by a new knowledge, will 
prove to be in the right. Suppose that in God’s universal 
consciousness we and the whole world are included, 
tl a° for Him the last trump has sounded, and is sounding 
still, and that in sharing in God’s consciousness we shall 
also share a pre-knowledge which will make all things new. 
We may find, that is, that to undergo death is to realize 
that the part reunited to the whole enjoys the cognizance 
of a Monistic world governed by that relativity the 
perception of which has helped our generation to co- 
ordinate some of the thronging mysteries of the world. 

Perhaps it will be said that all this is too mystical to 
constitute an adequate answer to the question with which 
I am dealing, and, indeed, concerns death more than 
rebirth. Agreed; a plain Yes necessitates a plain 
reason for my choice. I believe I shall be born again 
because I believe that through rebirth and its antecedent 
death, which, once more, dominates the whole problem, 
I shall be able to understand things that now seem dark 
and terrible. I may come to understand some of the 
things that now haunt the hearts of those who most 
desire communion with God. I may temporarily forget 
most of the things learned at death, but something will 
remain, as Wordsworth insists in his Ode. 

May not death and rebirth be God’s way of putting to 
an end those feelings which disturb the judgments of 


a 


the men who most desire to share “ God’s plenty» 
Take the dread paradoxes of Determinism. We believe 
that God is omnipotent, omnipresent, all-bencficent, 
and all-seeing. But how is this Bencficence to be recop. 
ciled with the toleration of evil? Why did not Gog’, 
plenty extend so far as to extinguish evil ? 

My answer is that by undergoing the ordeal of rebirt} 
we may be going to achieve a revelation of knowledge, 
God, through death and rebirth, may be going to show ys 
that the discovery that the Past, the Future, and the 
Present are merely milestones on a goalless road, justifies 
and illuminates the ways of God to man where they now 
seem incommeasurable and incomprehensible. 
thing, instead of being predestinated, is happening at 
the same time and so is really immortal and unchianged, 
we not only cannot complain that God might have made 
the world differently, but can begin to realize the true 
nature of God and the relative positions of matter and 
spirit. 

In the first place, we should discover that the Godhead 
cannot be expressed in terms of manhood, but is sonicthing 
utterly detached from our human weaknesses and 
limitations. The notion that God will punish, or pay o 
repay, or take sides, or relent, or persist, will be seen 
in the new light to be an absurdity—almost a blasphemy, 
Above all, we shall surely learn what hitherto men have 
found it is so hard to believe, namely, that God keeps 
no market-stall at which salvation is bought and sold, 
where deposits of goodness can be placed, and where 
spiritual insurances can be effected. His merey must he 
that of the Parable of ** Unto this last,” if the last t: 
has already sounded and is still sounding and if 
Determinism is a purely human and_= ephemeral 
misapprehension. 

The Einstein doctrine resolves and disperses t 
paradoxes of religious Logic, or rather, we see them in 
their true relations, and understand also the dil 
involved in the idealistic philosophy of B 
Thoughts are not less real than maiter, but are, indeed, 
the causes of matter. Matter itself is based on an 
impulse which is sometimes positive and sonictimes 
negative in direction—a Morse alphabet of pauses long and 
short in which the illimitable scheme of 
written in all its details ! 

All this may sound unreal, the shadow of a 
understood possibility. Still, if death and rebirti: may 
possibly mean higher knowledge, how can I say * No” 


If e very: 
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to the operative question, “ Shall I be born again?” 
It may be, indeed, that rebirth is necessary to prevent 
death being extinction. 

Can I better close this Amen of the Unlearned, this 


failure to define death and rebirth (for failure it is, of 
course), than with the last verse of Baxter’s hymn ‘— 
* Our knowledge of that life is small, 
The eye of Faith is dim. 
But ‘tis enough that He knows all 
And | shall be with Him.” 


Men’s Clothing 


FTER the hubbub we are now all agreed, gladly 


or reluctantly, that the change in women’s 
clothing is all to the good. No young mother of 


to-day carries tubercle bacilli on the trailed edyes al 
her skirt, out of the antiseptie light into the shade of 
her children’s nursery, where they can flourish whilst 
the chudren fade away. No medical student, * doing 
out-patients,” sees rows of anaemic urban girls, victims 
of chlorosis or the green-sickness, as it was called in 
Shakespeare's time. The disease has practically vanished, 
and the doctors can take no credit therefor: except, 
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rhaps, a tiny handful of pioneers, who have looked 
to Nature and Hippocrates, and the records of open-air 
schools and sanatoria, and who have supported the 
modern fashion in women’s clothes. Pseudo-therapy, 
jn duct with Mrs. Grundy, sang sad nonsense about the 
7 pheumonia blouse.”” Real knowledge demonstrated 
that the best way in which to resist the invasion of the 
pneumococcus is to have a resistant and responsive skin, 
educated by freedom and responsibility, adjusting the 
body temperature, signalling appropriate indications to 
the nervous centres which control the distribution of 
the blood, and thus maintaining a body physiologically 
foursquare to all the winds that blow. The enhanced 
health and beauty, the physique and endurance of 
young women, including women still young at ages at 
which their grandmothers were senile; and the aston- 
jshing reduction in the female death-rate from pulmonary 
tuberculosis, pneumonia, chlorosis, coincides with the 
liberation of the female body from the stifling clothing 
of past venerations. 

Whilst women have become longer-lived, longer- 
limbed, more beautiful and versatile ; whilst the children 
of even the less fortunate classes are allowed by their 
mothers to go bare-legged and bare-armed (whereas 
until recently their mothers felt compelled to over- 
clothe them in order to show that they could afford 
todo so); whilst women and children, who undoubtedly 
matter most, for they are the whole future, have profited 
thus, where are men in this advance? They are toiling 
and sweltering in the rear, wearing the collar of their 
civilized slavery, dancing in hot ballrooms in closely 
woven clothing made of wool, playing tennis in long 
flannel trousers, and generally making themselves as 
ridiculous as they find their ancestors to be, in’ the 
od pictures you see in the pavilion at Lord’s or else- 
where, of cricketers in the field in top hats and braces. 

During many long years I have urged that we must 
get our bodies back into the air and the light if we are 
to conquer tuberculosis and pneumonia, not to mention 
rickets amongst our children, for whom, thank Heaven, 
the battle is now won. To-morrow, or the day after, 
the laboratories may yield us chemo-therapeutic remedies 
which really cure such diseases. Yet even “* 606” 
itself is incapable of killing spirilla unless the body of 
the patient does its part. After all the triumphs of 
synthetic chemistry we still find that the Vis medicatrix 
Naturae is the hope of ailing humanity. 

Back to the light and air, back to the sources of our 
strencth, like Antaeus to Mother Earth! ‘‘ Women and 
children first,” by all means, but men too, if there be 
room in the boat. And there is ample room under the 
sky for men also to be saved from the “ diseases of 
darkness,” as I have called them. The principles of 
Rollier and his forerunners are triumphing all over 
Switzerland, Germany, and Seandinavia. Where in past 
years was only room for water-baths, now the traveller 
sees room made for air and light baths: as at the new 
“Montreux plage,” near which I write; or on the 
Neckar at Heidelberg; or on the Rhine at Basle—to 
hame places I have recently observed. Men who have 
learnt what it means to have a really ventilated body 
begin to work in physical freedom. During the War 
Swiss citizens, mobilized though neutral, were often 
ordered to denude the upper half of the body, for health 
and refreshment, thanks to Rollier’s influence. Ever 
since, on the boats on the lake, and in the fields, you 
see men, bronzed and splendid, working nude from the 
Waist up. 

We who make holiday abroad at this time of the 
year sun-bathe, and can even write articles for the 
Spectator whilst sun-bathing. Soon we must return and 


fit our necks to the collar again. Boy Scouts are more 
fortunate, but unless someone does something civilization 
will collar them also anon. 

Someone must do something. The physiological facts 
are certain. They have been largely worked out and 
placed on an exact scientific basis by Dr. Leonard Hill, 
F.R.S., Director of the Department of Applied Physiology 
under our Medical Research Council. His findings are 
everywhere acknowledged by students of the living body 
of man. We must apply them to our ways of living, of 
housing and clothing, or wilfully commit slow suicide — 
not that pneumonia is so slow. The New Health Society 
has appointed a committee to study clothing in its 
relations to health.* Under its auspices researches are 
now being conducted in the University of Leeds. Space 
does not here avail for a discussion of the many points 
which arise. I may be allowed to return to the subject. 
Meanwhile we may consider the following propositions, 
which seem to be valid: 

(1) We must not wilfully or negligently or uinecessarily 
sacrifice seemliness or beauty to physiological considera- 
tions. 

(2) We must not make dress reform an excuse for 
slovenliness or a lowered standard of cleanliness or of 
the symbolical cleanliness indicated in the expression 
**a clean shave.” 

(3) We must not make reforms too violently, but must 
hasten slowly ; it took years for skirts to rise as many 
inches. 

(4) We must deal as best we may with the deplorable 
hirsuteness of so many men. 

(5) At the same time, we must be firm in our handling 
of prudery, which is the devil’s counterfeit of modesty. 

(6) Reform must come from those in authority, with 
prestige and personality enough to carry it off. We 
cannot wait for long years of ridicule and futility, corre- 
sponding to the “bloomers” epoch in female dress 
reform. 

(7) We had best begin where our case is obviously 
strongest. Not many more Wimbledons should come and 
go before we see men playing there in shorts, without 
sleeves, and with open necks. During the Wimbledon 
of 1926, when the Duke of York played in the men’s 
doubles, I observed that he wore a short-sleeved polo 
shirt, and I commented on it at the time as a sign of 
hope. To-day Cambridge undergraduates are wearing 
similar shirts for tennis. 

“They say ~~ one cannot reform men’s clothing, but 
they are wrong. The animal is stupid and slow, but 
not hopeless. Where are the frock coats of yesteryear ? 

CRUSADER. 


Sporting Offences 


YPORTSMEN of fastidious taste, even more than 
e) professed humanitarians, have been hurt in their 
finer instincts by a number of instances recorded in the 
chronicles of the past year. Some are episodes in the 
hunting of deer and fox. Others concern forms of 
destruction by the gun so gross as to offend the suscepti- 
bilities ‘“‘ even of the youngest.” The questions may be 
fruitfully considered at the opening of the hunting 
season this week. 

Not long ago the shooting of nearly two thousand 
shags, cormorants, and gulls was described with insatiate 
gusto in the pages of a paper that stands the world 
over as a standard of English life in the country. Now 
it may be economically wise to suppress the numbers 
of some species of birds. Here and now we must recognize 
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phases of a “nature red in tooth and claw,” what- 
ever may be the far-off meaning and purpose. _ It is a very 
grim spectacle when the great black-backed gull drives 
its ruthless beak into some callow duck. This assassin 
seems possessed of a more deliberate savagery than any 
You may watch a peregrine stoop and forget the 
Sentiment 


hawk. 
death in the magnificence of the impulse. 
rather than logic takes command of our judgment ; and 
A good many birds do serious harm to 
Rooks 
in excessive numbers and hordes of iminigrant pigeons 
hecome a real threat to productivity. The numbers 
must be reduced. If the unpleasant work has to be done, 
let it be done quickly and as mercifully as may be. But 
the act takes on quite a different complexion when we 
foster enjoyment of it, decorate the theme, and select it 
for idealistic treatment in literature. 

Many years ago the writer was presented with a charm- 
ing book written by a woman who had spent a month 
shooting deer in Scotland. Many of the descriptions of 
the scenery, of the life, and of the stalking were pleasant 
to read; but among the pictures selected for illustration 
was the sportswoman standing in rapt contemplation of 
It is indeed almost a 


so it must be. 
fishing, even the terns, those swallows of the sea. 


“the gralloching of the deer.” 
commonplace of stalking to preserve pictures of this 
necessary but hardly lovely process. This photograph 
produced much the same effect as the use of the word 
“fine *’ sport in an account of the wholesale shooting of 
shags and cormorants. One of the worst offences against 
humanity commonly practised by folk of all sorts is the 
promiscuous shooting of sea-birds, whose bodies or 
wounded selves are allowed to fall into the sea and are 
never retrieved. Against wanton cruelty the 
whole race of sportsmen ought to protest ; and it should 
of their art 


such 
be the etiquette—to use no bigger word 
and practice to do, say, or write nothing that should en- 
courage the desire to indulge in such insensate cruclty, 
Those who have visited the shores by the Basses 
Pyrenees, both on the French and Spanish side, will 
have been shocked by the long-shore sportsman blazing 
into flocks of dunlin or at single gulls, and then moving 
on without troubling to pick up what they have struck. 
They will certainly have thought and probably described 
the practice as “ un-English.” If the word is justified we 
shall all be glad. This question of retrieving gives a fair 
working test of what is bad form, bad manners, bad 
morals in sport. The man who shoots and does not try to 
retrieve offends against all the canons. It is foul and heart- 
rending to see the dead bodies lying exposed on rock or 
The saddest of spectacles is to watch a 


‘ 


sea or land. 
winged gull swimming away to its slow and painful death, 
merely because some callous or thoughtless being liked to 
see its momentary fall, and sought a sensation of personal 
pride. 

The sum of pain inflicted in shooting is much greater 
than in hunting ; but episodes occur in hunting that stir 
the sensitive imagination more deeply. Such events 
continually happen in stag-hunting, which under some 
conditions may be the most artificial of all forms of 
hunting. In Kent, it was reported, a hard-pressed 
stag swam three miles out to sea and drifted another 
three, and when at last it landed was again hunted out 
of sight. When you have once seen a heavy hare or other 
mammal hardly pressed by harriers or beagles, you cannot 
forget the experience. The sight must leave the im- 
pression that what is sometimes called “* the truce of God ” 
has been violated, and a slur cast on the whole sport, on 
human nature itself. All our close seasons are too late. 
Partridges are shot when they have paired, and the boast 
of killing a May fox is outrageous. In some seasons cubs 
are born at the beginning of April. Some of our best 
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naturalists, our truest lovers of the country, are Sports. 
men, and it is their proper business to be punctilious jy 
supporting those qualities of kindness, 
good taste that world 
British sport. 
by protesting against otter-hunting on the ground that 
“it takes place in the months of May and June when all 


fairness, and 
the over with 
Lord Wodehouse set a great exampk 


are associated 


Other sportsmen haye 
killing incidental 
Very many sportsmen, again, 


other animals are preserved.” 
called attention to 
cruelty in rook-shooting. 
were In arms against the indiscriminate killing of badgers, 


excessive and 


after an account was published of the killing of seven jy 
The present plea is not on behalf of the 
humanitarian against the sportsman, but in support of g 


one earth. 
stiffening of the etiquette of sport to the end of the re. 


duction of the sum of pain in the world and the cleansing 
of the sportsman’s spirit, 


The Old Soldier in his Cherry 
Orchard 


N° doubt the Old Soldier is busy about 
4 orchard He has an apple tree, I know, a 


little misshapen thing from which perhaps half a dozen 


his apple 
now. 
hard, green “ cookers * may eventually be wrested, and 
even as early as June he had begun to show enthusiasm 
for these unalluring growths; he would display them 
before the eyes of visitors to his orchard with as much 
pride as though they were presently to be transmuted into 
the rosy-gold miracle of a whole barrelful of sun-ripened 
orange pippins. He also possesses one damson tree, whose 
tiny purplish knobs will obviously never be softer than 
hazel nuts, nor sweeter than aloes in the mouth ;_ but 
he would lapse into moodiness, I noticed, while contem: 
plating his damsons. And it was his cherry orchard that 
was, and will be again, the real delight of the Old Soldier's 
pensioned ease. 

This orchard consists, for purposes of horticultural 
classification, of one tree, a tall and spreading beauty, 
which, every year, produces— according to the Old Soldier 
—“a record crop for a certainty, better’n any other 
tree in Hertfordshire,” of 
described by their owner as ‘the tastiest that ever growed.” 
It is a noble tree indeed, yielding many bushels of healthy 
fruit, and much patronized, when the inn at Hillingdon 
Green has lured the Old Soldier from his minatory vigil 
under its pleasant shade, by those cherry connoisseurs, 
The Old Soldier is terribly severe on the 


sweet black Croome cherries, 


the thrushes. 
thrushes. 
Not, indeed, that he would ever shoot a thrush, I am 
sure, or any other singing guest in his orchard, even 
but 
nobody could have spoken to those birds more ferociously 


if his single-barrelled blunderbuss were loaded ; 


than he did. 
it was certainly 
understocked. 

It was in the inn that I first met him. 
chance he was in the act of delivering an address, on the 
thirstiness of the weather, to an indifferently attentive 
tortoiseshell cat by the window-sill just as I entered. 
What could one do but show one’s sympathy in the 
recognized manner? We presently fell into talk, and 
arrived after a while by way of the Prime Minister, the 
South African War, coal, and the plight of the farmers, 
at a discussion on the country’s fruit prospects in general ; 
thence to the cherry crop, and thence to the Okd Soldier's 
cherry crop. Very soon it became apparent that the 
Old Soldier’s cherries were, to say the least of it, no 
ordinary fruit. “ They be more’n cherries,” the 


If he had never been a sergeant-major 


not because his vocabulary was 


sya curious 


said 
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orchard proprietor briefly. He then proposed a round 
of inspection, and we went out. 

This inspection, you may be sure, Was a feverishly 
thirsty proceeding, and it was not long before we were 
pack at the inn-parlour again. The Old Soldier, having 
discovered that I intended spending the night at a nearby 
farm, suggested offhandedly that I might like to help 
with the morning’s picking, which was to begin in earnest 
The ladders were there, and all that remained 
Maybe 
J was partial to cherries myself, and if that was so, why 
then, said the Old Soldier radiating generosity, I had 
the run of the orchard for as long as I might be staying 


at sunrise. 
was to get the fruit picked, sold, and eaten. 


at Hillingdon Green. The winged robbers of the orchard 
were temporarily put out of mind, and as daylight faded 
the Old Soldier began to settle into a reminiscent mood, 
A suggestion of mine, that he should hire a donkey for 
transportation uses during the picking season, provided 
him with an excuse for ransacking his rich store of 
and presently, to an apparently enthralled 
audience—two farm hands, the tortoiseshell cat, a silent, 
lugubrious old man wearing corduroy breeches and a 
launched 


memories, 


maidenhair fern moustache, and myself—he 
into an orgy of story-telling which continued to hold us 
all spell-bound until closing hours. One of the stories, 
Jremember, was about a donkey which the Old Soldier 
and a companion had carried on their shoulders over a 
deep, deep river in flood. 

The next day I got up early and remained perched 
aloft in the cherry-tree, swaying among the high, wind- 
blown branches for three solid hours : by noon my hands 
were stained a uniform purple, and the Old Soldier, who 
lad been advising me from below with spasmodic fervour 
and swearing hard at the thrushes in the intervals, had, 
frankly, come over all of a heap with thirst. ‘ That 
should about do it,”’ he called out in his authoritative way 
from beneath. So I descended. And with our two wide 
baskets now brimming over with fruit, we once more 
returned to the inn for refreshment. Here I bought five 
pounds of cherries at a nominal price, paid in the most 
welcome coinage, for the privilege of picking the other 
forty pounds: and, after the Old Soldier had at last 
dumped sturdily away to his cottage across the sunlit 
green, fell to musing idly on the character and English 
charm of this only too rare village antique that I had met— 
0 battered by the wars, so generous and simple, and now 
» naively happy in his ownership of one and two-thirds 
fmit trees flattered by the name of orchard. 

Somewhere about here, I suppose, this little June-day 
idyll should find itself coming to an end, and in a way it 
does. Just as I was slinging on my haversack for an 
easy stroll along to the next village, the innkeeper, who 
had been strangely silent up to now, put his head out of 
the inner bottle-sanctum, and sniffed. ‘* The old croaker 
gorn at last ?”’ he inquired mournfully. Then, without 
waiting for an answer, he did a barbaric thing. He 
knocked my Old Soldier down—metaphorically, of course 
~and then proceeded to stamp him out of existence. 

“Suppose he’s bin filling you up with yarns about the 
Sarth African War,” he began, infinitely contemptuous, 
“I dunno how many times he’s told that donkey and 
tiver stuff, I’m sure I don’t.” 

This was disquieting, not because I had believed the 
donkey story—no: but there something extra- 
ordinarily sinister in the innkeeper’s manner. ‘‘ A very 
interesting old fellow, though,” I said, in a conciliatory 
“Seems to have been right through the South 
African War, anyhow.” Then I knocked out my pipe to 
show that I really must be getting along now, however 
tall the Old Soldier’s stories might appear: but the 


was 


tone, 


would have of it. He looked at me 
pityingly, and then spoke. ‘* Him?” he said. “Him? He 
ain't never seen Sarth Africa no more than that cat hasn't. 
Soldier, indeed! I tell you, Mister, if that man was to 


even come within nodding distance of a bay’net he’d go 


innkeeper none 


A glass was polished 
"<i t* 
I could think of no more adequate comment. 


off into a stooper right away.” 
wearily, and it seemed to be my turn to speak. 
I said. 
Surely this could not be true : the Old Soldier an impostor ? 
I decided that this but malice on the 
innkeeper’s part, and changed the subject. “ These 
* T remarked lightly. 

** Oh, he'll bring them back right enough,” interrupted 
the innkeeper with a deep sigh, * he’ll bring them along. 
I'll get my money for ‘em, don’t you make any mistake 
about ‘that.” He polished another glass thoughtfully, 
and the scornful expression gradually left his face. 
* Might have told youa bit sooner p’r'aps,”” he conjectured, 
* but them cherries of mine was ripe for picking, and you 
seemed mighty keen on it, Mister. And it don’t do to 
kill the goose that lays the golden eggs, you know. That 
man would do anything for beer, and what with strangers 


was nothing 


cherries 


coming around here and so on, he’s a reg’lar income to me. 
. . . Now, that old gentleman with the moustache, that 
was sitting next to the cat, he was an old soldier at one 


P 
” 


time 

This is a perfectly true story in essentials, but I feel the 
title is misleading. It can’t be helped. “* The Old Rogue 
in Somebody Else’s Cherry Orchard” sounds merely 


ridiculous, Hamisi MACLAREN, 


The Wolf in the Alsatian 


A> a matter of fact the Alsatian wolf-dog is a most 

intelligent and delightful companion, quick to 
learn, easily controlled and the terror of trespassers, 
burglars and others whose profession is not one that 
seeks publicity. The very fact of its more than average 
ferocity and the fear such professions have for the variety 
has made it the breed sought after by those who require 
a guard immune from bribery and difficult to approach. 

The Alsatian is not quite like other dogs; indeed, 
there are fundamental differences not only in appearance 
but in temperament. Alsatian owners have constantly 
of late years denied wolf-blood in the variety and have 
sought to show that wolf and dog crosses are an impos- 
sibility. But they are mistaken. Aristotle states that 
“in Cyrene, wolves mate with dogs,” and interesting 
details of wolf-dog crosses appear from time to time in 
works of leading authorities. Sir E. Parry reports that 
the female dogs were decoyed from his ship, returned 
later pregnant to wolves, and Sir J. Franklin had a some- 
what similar experience, except that the female grey- 
wolves persuaded the dogs at his huts to join them for 
similar purposes. If further examples are required, I 
could cite the wolf-cubs carried off by Indians to improve 
their dog breed, and the Esquimaux huskies, which are 
frequently crossed with the wolf. 

The origin of the Alsatian is not fartoseek. Itcomes from 
the German sheep-dogs of the latter end of the nineteenth 
century. These dogs are by no means of the Alsatian 
type, but it was evolved in Germany by skilful breeding. 
A dog of distinctly wolf type was desired; wolf-like in 
its colouring, wolf-like in its head, and wolf-like in its 
gait. How such wolf-characteristics were obtained is by 
no means difficult to imagine. 

It was in 1778 that the Marquis of Spontin at Namur 
commenced a very important series of experiments by 
crossing a she-wolf with a dog mastiff. The experiment 
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passed without any untoward incident except for one 
affair in which the coachman was bitten by the she-wolf 
in the thigh and took to his bed for six weeks. It throws 
a light on the wolf temperament, and so I give it here. 
The she-wolf had been engaged in a fight with a neigh- 
bour’s dog, and had been beaten off by the coachman and 
had not made any attempt to retaliate for the beating. 
But after the man had refastened her to her kennel he 
decided to ** teach her a lesson,” and started to thrash 
her, and in consequence she bit him seriously. He had 
overstepped the limit of her endurance. 

Of the first cross, the female (there were four puppies, 
three of which had wolf-colouring, the other being black, 
but only two were retained) was less savage than the male. 
These two were bred together. The resulting puppies 
had many wolf characteristics ; the female puppy was in 
outward appearances more like a wolf than the male 
puppy, but in disposition was more dog-like. The 
hybrids being subsequently bred ¢#gether, a male and 
female puppy followed. The female was gentle and very 
tame and less wolf-like, but both she and her brother were 
more wolf than dog in shape, colouring, and quality 
of hair. These two bred together produced a male and 
female, the latter with the characteristic wolf gait and 
with the wolf shape of head and ears, but more dog-like 
in colouring and in the position and shape of the eyes, 
whilst the quality of the hair was midway between dog 
and wolf. When she was mated to her brother, she bore 
a dog-wolf with a wolf type of face, with ears large and 
upright, and with the walk of a wolf, but both this dog 
and his sister were gentle and affectionate: although 
lupine in appearance, in temperament they were dog-like. 

I have alluded to the Esquimaux dog as the type of 
dog evolved from wolf infusion. It has a marked simi- 
larity to the Alsatian, and it is therefore of considerable 
interest to find in the schedule of the Paris Dog Show of 
1863 a class for dogs of Esquimaux and Pomeranian type, 
in which the * Alsatian ” was admitted. The appearance 
of a breed stated to be an Alsatian in such a class suggests 
that perhaps the Alsatian type had already been evolved. 

In 1891 a German Sheep-dog Club was formed which 
came to an end three years later. In 1898 a Mr. H. C. 
Brooke wrote a letter to the Kennel Gazette, from which 
we learn that at Stuttgart in 1885-6 he had crossed a tame 
she-wolf with a sheep-dog, and that the offspring was of 
Esquimaux type, and of uncertain temper with strangers. 
Further, that a German dog-dealer, by name Christian 
Burger, of Leonberg (Wiirtemberg), bred wolf and dog 
crosses, and specialized in them, and marked his kennels 
“ Wolfshunde ” to attract visitors. As far as Mr. Brooke 
knew, one of these hybrids had been exhibited in 1887 
at the Stuttgart Show. 

With so much evidence before us I think we are justified 
in believing that the wolf-type Alsatian was obtained 
on a similar plan to that of the Marquis of Spontin—by 
the crossing of wolf and dog, and subsequently by the 
interbreeding of these crosses. In this manner the 
dominant wolf colouring, shape of body and head and 
the wolf gait were fixed, and, as M. Surivey de Boissy 
discovered, fixed with the temperament of the dog— 
loyalty and friendliness. But the infusion of such 
distant blood brought with it an increase of intelligence, 
and conceivably a decrease in the power to bear anxiety 
and pain dispassionately. Behind the dark eyes of the 
Alsatian may lurk some memory, confused, perplexed, 
of long persecution, the reminiscences of a long-harassed 
people, misgivings dormant until rough or improper usage 
awakens them. For as a breed the Alsatians are remark- 
ably timid and likcly to be nervous. But few owners 
have been attacked, and those few may be sufferers from 
their own mismanagement, Epwanrp C, Asi. 
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The Theatre 


[* Tae Hien Roap.’ By Freperick LONSDALE. Ar TLE 
SHAFTESBURY THEATRE.] 
First nights of Mr. Frederick Lonsdale’s plays take one back 


to the “ wonderful nineties *’ when first-night audiences kney 
when to laugh and when to cease their risible noises. Every 


line from the rise of the curtain received its meed of laughter, 
The High Road is not as good a play as The Last of Mry, 
Cheyney, perhaps, but it is highly entertaining. 

The plot is simple. Lord Teylesmore, scion of a ducal house, 
has fallen in love with an actress, Elsie Hilary (Miss Cicely 
Byrne), and finding that his father has tried to buy her oif 
with a bribe of £5,000, the boy promptly announces hi 
engagement in the Press. This brings all his agitated relatives 
together for a conference. 

“Offer her money—buy the girl off,” is Lord Trench’s 
advice and the tables are neatly turned when Jim Hilary, 
father of the actress, breaks in upon the family to explain 
that he cannot possibly allow his daughter to abandon her 
career and marry beneath her. He is not a rich man, but if 
money talks, he is willing to purchase her release. 

The upshot of the family conference is that the actress and 
her father, delightfully played by Mr. Alfred Drayton, ar 
invited to become the guests of Lord Crayle. A month passes 
during which the young woman transfers her affections to th: 
head of the house, and the Duke of Warrington (Ian Hunter 
is just about to break off an old affair when the wireless loud: 
speaker announces to the assembled company that the husband 
of the lady in question has inopportuncely died, leaving him free 
to do the right thing and marry a woman of his own class 

The acting is well-nigh perfect. Alfred Drayton captured 
much of the laughter and shared with Mr. Kerr the honour 
of the evening. N. T. 


The 


[‘* Canc.” 


Cinema 


AT THE PLAza.] 

Chang is a magnificent film. The cinema has here brilliantly 
fulfilled a part for which it is better fitted than any othe 
artistic medium. No book, painting, musical impression ot 
circus could give so adequate and vivid a picture of the 


jungle. And it is hardly a picture, but a slice of the actual life 
of a Siamese tracker and his delightful family. They live in 
a log hut built on stilts, with a tame monkey, Bimbo, as the 
family jester. Around this solitary homestead leopards 


prowl, stealing by night the goats, on whose milk Kms 
children depend, until the last goat is sacrificed as a bait to 
catch this ruthless marauder in a trap. There are snakes, 
ant-eaters, large scaly lizards, bears, tigers and monkeys 
galore in this labyrinth of sinister-shaped trees and interwoven 
undergrowth. At one time a herd of elephants 
I should think—are driven by fearless natives into a kraal. 

The photography of Mr. Ernest B. Schoedsack is nothing 
short of a miracle, and Major Merian C. Cooper is to be congr- 
tulated on a marvellous production. The picture of this 
jungle life is not only conveyed by the film but also by the 
sounds of the different types of animal characters who appear, 
which have been recorded in the Zoological Gardens. Lvery 
one should see this film, for it must be seen to be believed. 

Cc. 5. 


some hundred 


Music 


[New Works at THE TuHreE Cuorrs Fesrivat.] 
Tue works specially composed for the Three Choirs Festival 
held at Hereford last week included examples of both seculat 
and sacred styles. The first to be heard was Sir Herbert 
Brewer's Magnificat and Nune Dimittis. This was sung a 
the opening service in the Cathedral. It combines many 
admirable qualities—notably imagination, simplicity, and 
flueney——and happily reconciles the festival spirit with unpre 
tentious vocal writing, which means that the Canticles cal 
be sung to this music at a festival and by a village choir with 
equally good effect. 

At the Shirehall concert Sir Walford Davies conducted 
the first performance of his “ Children’s Symphony.” This 
is a symphony in miniature “ planned for the ears of childre®, 
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ak 
grown-up and otherwise.’ It bears the impress of the com- 
poser's genial, enlightened mind. The slow movement is a 
particularly graceful episode during which we seem to catch 
sir Walford musing over his favourite passages in this work and 
that. The movement called * At Play” lacks the spontaneity of 
child's play. As a whole the work impressed me as being a 
translation in terms of music of one of those broadcast talks 
for which the composer has a special genius. The Symphony, 
jn short, is instructive. 

Dr. Granville Bantock’s Incidental Musie for Macbeth 
js not new, since we have already heard it during Miss Sybil 
Thorndike’s production of the play last winter ; but this was 
the first time I had heard it outside the theatre. Its ingenious 
qualities are enhanced by the transference. The bassoon trio 
for the Witches’ Dance was beautifully played by three 
members of the London Symphony Orchestra. Hereafter 
[shall always think of the bassoon as a weird sister. 

Vaughan Williams's ** Shepherds of the Delectable Moun- 
tains” was given its first performance without a stage setting. 
The work established a more intimate relationship with the 
(athedral atmosphere than it did on a former occasion with 
thetheatre. We needed no visual presentation in the presence 
of music so full of wonder, humility, and quict penetration, 
and with Mr. Steuart Wilson singing the Pilgrim’s music, 
the mystical mood pervaded to the end. 

Bastin Mann. 


Correspondence 


A LETTER 

[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sin,—Since May, without intermission, the Free State has 
hen in a state of fierce political ferment. One startling 
eent has followed on another, and the struggle fer power 
lus passed from revolutionary to Parliamentary fields only 


FROM DUBLIN. 


to become more intense. 
the real battle ; for now that the Republicans have entered 
Parliament, the debates of the future will be impassioned 
and real. Hitherto we have had government without 
Upposition, 

I have just returned from a tour through a large part 
ithe country. I found the remotest mountain sides plastered 
with appeals for the Government and denunciations of it. 
It was not easy to get at the mind of the people. That 
suspicion of strangers so characteristic of the Irish country 
Ask a boatman 
vith Whom you go fishing what way the district will vote 


and he 
he speaks his mind ; 


folk has been deepened by recent events. 


will go about to discover your own sympathies before 


and then he will be cautious and 


mbiguous—fearing, perhaps, that he is going to be tried 
under the Public Safety Act. So closely are the people 


keeping their own counsel that the leaders of the political 
manizations themselves are the dark as_ to 
the chances at Thursday's lection. I believe 
that not one leading politician to-day is so confident that 
he would ** back his faney ~ The 
nly sure prophecy I heard was that Mr. John Jinks of Sligo 


quite in 
General 


with a five pound note. 


las a larger proportion of supporters who will loyally abstain 
fom voting than any other candidate. 

At the dissolution, the and 
utnumbered the Opposition in the House by one seat, while 
there were six non-jurors outside the House. The six non- 
jtors have retired from the making a present of 
the socdwill of their seats to Fianna Fadil, Mr. De Valera’s 
arty. In addition to this, the Government has lost a seat 
ly the resignation of Mr. J. J. Walsh, Minister for Posts 
aid Chairman of the Government party. By standing for 
Mr. Walsh’s seat, President Cosgrave may retrieve to some 
Xtent the position created in Cork; but the Government 
soup enters the election with a total of five seats to the 
lad. In order to itself, therefore, it must gain at 
kast ten or twelve seats. Even then it will not be much 
teadier than before the dissolution. 

This being the problem, what is the likelihood of a solution ? 
The Government has two strong arguments on which it 
rlies apart from the heated personalities which have been 
bo abundant in the campaign. First is the need for strong 


Government its supporters 


cleetion., 


secure 


We are only at the beginning of 


rule to save the State from such calamities as the O'Higgins 
murder. Second is the almost desperate need of a big 
loan. These arguments have strengthened the Government 
with the business community. Several leading independents 
have joined the Government, and the second preferences 
of ex-Unionist voters, who formerly plumped for men like 
Major Bryan Cooper, now will be given to the Government 
panel. In effect, the Government party has moved solidly 
to the right, discarding or losing Mr. Walsh and men who 
think with him, such as Senator Dowdall and Mr. Hugo 
Flinn, eminent Cork men. It has committed to 
Free Trade. It depends for its return, therefore, on business 
interests and fear of revolution. 

On the other there is the tacit 
Pail * Fenians of Ireland,” a 
party coined by a Jacobite poet) and Labour. I 
that the taking of the oath would embarrass 
but found that it is the 
the non-jurors actually nominated a Fianna F 
As for the charge of perjury, the saying of a Republican wit 
Nationalist They call us 

blurted out the truth.” Fianna Fail 
is confident of holding its own plus the non-jurors’ sea 
and thinks it total of fift 
Labour, it has the advantage that it 
of forming a Government, so that for the has 
the prestige of a party capable of holding oflice. It makes 
great use of the perils inherent in so far-reaching a ccercion 


become 


coalition of Fianna 
for the patriot 
ex} ected 


side 
(i.e., name 
the Republicans; 
One of 


id eandidate. 


least of considerations. 


sums up 


perjurers because we 


popular opinion ; 


may attain a v-five seats. 


came within an ace 


first time it 


measure as the Public Safety Act, which has become unpopular. 


Captain Redmond’s party gees to the polls with only 


four sitting members, but its prestige assists the coalition, 
Its members have made damaging use of Major Cooper's 
strongly Unionist record, and of his support of the motion 
to introduce divorce in the Free State. Thus some clerical 
hostility to the Government's new afliliations has been 
roused. Captain Redmond’s speake: also have argued 
that «a Government wielding the Public Safety Act is less 


likely to borrow successfully than Government supported 


by a general reconciliation. One other factor is important, 


now that voting has become so close that @ miss is as 
goodas a mile. It is the entry of Lord Mayor O'Neill of 
Dublin and of Jim Larkin into the fray as 


Independents. 
t 


Both have hig pers and may influence verel 


and both are opposed to the Governn 


nal popularity. 
seats ; ent. 


Weighing up these pios and cons it seems certain that 


under the *P.R.” rules neither side will be returned in 
strength; and the opinion that I heard throughout the 
country, “the pesition will be much the same,” is well 


(i) that the issue 


gcvoups, and 


founded. 
tacitly is narrowing down to two distinct 
that the Treaty position has been consolidated beyond all 
clear that 
all 


committed 


The really important facts are 
(2) 
has been made indisputably 
whether in a minority, a conditional majority, or 
Mr. De Valera’s party henceforward is 
The proposal to denounce 


expectation. It 
an over 
majority, 
to the working of the Treaty. 
the constitution and to revert to the claim that the Second 
(Republican) Dail is still in being, has been abandoned. 
Widespread have 
obliged politicians to come down to bread-and-butter politics. 


distress and unparalleled emigration 


While these conditions last no party willingly will raise 
constitutional issues. Nothing but a provocative use of the 
Public Safety Act now could send Republicans back to 


unconstitutional tactics. 

Before this letter appears enough election results may be 
published to indicate the likely balance of parties. Another 
vear is certain ; for the Government 
party, while it may gain its dozen seats, certainly will not 
vain enough to. secure itself for vears, while, the 
other hand, a Republican-Labeour coalition—which will come 
about if the anti-Governmeni tendency visible at the last 
could not last long. Labour 


election next almost 


five on 


election has not been arrested 
has announced that it will not suppert a Fianna Pail Govern- 
ment: but Fianna Fail, as the * better half,” hardly would 
be content to keep Labour on the Government bench indefi- 
nitely. Next vear’s election will be on some strictly practical 
issue, such as Protection. There is no truth in the rumour 
that our general elections in future will be held on the last 
Saturday of every month.—TI am, Sir, &e., 
Yotr Dvus.in CORRESPONDENT. 
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The League of Nations 
. . T . 
Activity of the Small Nations 
As the League of Nations Assembly passes from its first to the hope of such a declaration by Great Britain. though th 
its second week certain of its more outstanding characteristics Foreign Secretary did in fact announce that, with certaiy 


become clearly marked. It is, to begin with, a distinctly 
virile Assembly. The misgivings of those who feared the 
obliteration of the smaller States under the oppressive prestige 
of the greater have been largely dissipated. A resolution 
produced unexpectedly by the Dutch Foreign Minister, calling 
for renewed consideration of the problems of arbitration, 
security and disarmament, which form the bases of the Coven- 
ant, and a lively criticism by M. Hambro, the President of 
the Norwegian Chamber of Deputies, of the League Council, 
and in particular of the Great Powers represented thereon, 
showed that the smaller States were much less lacking in 
independence than they sometimes seemed. 

As usual, the opening week of the Assembly was devoted 
to a general discussion. The speeches were on a distinctly 
higher level than in most previous years, more of them being 
the fruit of constructive thinking on the future of the League, 
and fewer devoted merely to exposing the virtues of the 
speaker's native land. Taken as a whole they revealed 
certain divergent currents in a body which, in spite of that, 
has maintained its cohesion well. There is, first of all, the 
distinction between the greater and smaller States (though, 
as M. Briand observed, there exists no precise gauge to measure 
the magnitude of a State for such classification). There is 
the distinction between States disarmed under the Peace 
treaties and others for whom the reduction of armaments is 
still a largely unfulfilled obligation. And, perhaps most 
important of all, there is the distinction between the States 
whose delegates are constantly endeavouring to move the 
League on a little faster, and those whose representatives 
consistently urge on it patience and deliberation. 

The sharpest contrasts occur in this latter class. They 
were accentuated by Sir Austen Chamberlain’s speech last 
Saturday, which was devoted to explaining to the Assembly in 
studiously unadorned language what Great Britain would and 
would not do in regard to the problems of securily and arbi- 
tration. The speech could not be expected to have given the 
Assembly full satisfaction, for it marked Great Britain out 
as a dissenticnt from the general current of thought and 
purpose running through the League to-day. Nothing has 
been more clearly manifest during the present Assembly than 
the unsatisfied, but unabated, anxiety of almost cvery State 
on the Continent of Europe for some fuller security than they 
believe the League to provide at present. That is due to no 
lack of faith in the League as such, but to uncertainty as to 
how far these members whose help would be most needed ia 
a crisis are likely to interpret their obligations. 

That is the reason for the renewed demand for a movement 
in the same direction as the abandoned Gencva Protocol of 
1924. Most States would be satisfied with the Covenant if 
they were sure that not only the letter but the implications 
of Articles X. and XVI. (the latter refers to the measures to 
be taken in common for the defence of a League State made the 
victim of attack) would be regarded as a solemn obligation 
by the greater States of Europe, notably of course, Great 
Britain and France. Every time the Assembly meets it 
becomes more clear that States will not to any material degree 
disarm until their consciousness of security is much deeper 
than it is to-day. A resolution moved by Poland, which in 
its original form would have called on the Assembly to con- 
demn all war as a means of settling international disputes, 
is only one example of the anxious search for formulas designed 
to raise up new barriers against war. 

Formulas in themselves can never do that effectively, but 
a declaration by two or three Great Powers that they are 
ready * loyally and effectively ~ to execute their obligations 
under Article XVI. o? the Covenant would go far to create a 
new atmosphere in Europe, just as a precisely similar declara- 
tion at Locarno did as between Germany and France. So the 
Continental countries argue. Sir Austen Charmberlain’s 
speech, in its general tenor, dispelled rather than extended 


reservations, Great Britain was ready, in common with othe 
Governments, to bear her considerable part in gua 
immediate financial assistance to States made the victinys of 
aggression, and he complained with some justice that no othe 
country had so far followed the British lead. 

The Assembly has this week turned from platform: oraton 
to the more prosaic but productive tasks of committee work 
Its six commissions are passing in review, # Conscientious and 
by no means cursory, every aspect of the League's varied 
work. The predominant interest centres around Commi 
IIl., which, under the chairmanship ef Dr. Benes, the Fo 
Minister of Czechoslovakia, is almost a miniature Assembly 
in itself, for there the principal delegates cf every St ; 
mecting to consider the whole field of the League's activity 
under the heads of Arbitration, Disarmament, and Security 
The main body of League States desires advance in cach of 
those directions. It locks for more comprehensive and mor 
far-reaching arbitration agreements, and in that connexion 
considcrable satisfaction has been evoked by Dr. Strescmann’s 
announcement that Germany will sign (and doubtless ratify 
the Optional Clause of the statutes of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. 
of five vears, though the engagement will no doubt be continued 
indefinitely, Germany undertakes to accept the jurisdiction 
of the Court regarding any dispute of a legal character in whic 
it may be engaged. 
question of the interpretation ofall treaties, including, of cours 
the Treaty of Versailles. The only reservation, apart from th 
time limit, is one which practically all signatories of the claus 
have made, namely, that the compulsory jurisdiction of th 
Court is recognized only as between the States who have si 
and ratified this particular clause. Belgium, for example, 
eould require Germany to come kefore the Court. Great 
Britain could not, since she has not signed, and, if Sir Austen's 
speech is any indication, will not sign, the Optional Clause, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, who have signed but not yet 
ratified, have now an obvious interest in putting themselves 
in the same position as Germany, whese action will consider 
ably fortify the authority of the Court. 

As regards disarmament, the Assembly is visibly cecnscious 
of the effects of the failure of the Naval Conference and the 


SSIOn 
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197, 


ite are 


That means that for an initial period 


Such classes of disputes include the vital 


very limited success of the League’s Preparatory Comuvission, 
The most definite and concrete decision to be taken by 
Commission Ill. is whether the Disarmament Conimission 
should meet again in November as arranged. Her 





opinien is divided, some delegates insisting that the 
must hammer away till results appear, while others a: 
another failure would be disastrous. 


a4 Uitae 


This week, all things considered, will do more to determine 
the real value of the Eighth Assembly than the 
discussions of last week could. The platform speeches wer 
able and illuminating. The last two days in particular. which 
brought to the tribune successively Dr. Stresemann, M. Briand 
and Sir Austen Chamberlain, provide material for pages of 
commentary in themselves. The German delegai: 
unexpectedly emphatic, and manifestly sincere, in his confes 
sion of faith in the League. His French colleague struck the 
same note and without framing concrete proposals 
impression of feeling carefully but resolutely forward. parti: 
cularly, fer example, in the passage in which he refused to 
dismiss as impracticable the formulation of tests of ageression 
Sir Austen Chamberlain deliberately checked the aspirations 
of some of the enthusiasts, warning them frankly that ther 
was a point, as regards both arbitration and guarantces ol 
security, beyond which the British Empire could not go. 

Altogether the start of the Assembly has been markedly 
encouraging, and this week's work in the Commissions siiould 
yield a satisfactory harvest when the full Assembly meet iain 
to receive and approve the Commissions’ handiwork. 

Yeur Geneva CORRESPONDENT, 

Geneva, September 12th. 
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Country Life 


MiGRATION DISCOVERIES. 

Tue autumnal migration is in full activity and obvious to us all. 
It is still, as of old, a deep mystery ; but thanks to those neat 
little aluminium rings which Mr. Witherby and others have 
persuaded us to fix to the legs of nestlings, we are steadily 
netrating some of the secrets. More of us might take 
trouble to join the band of inquirers. British naturalists have 
found out a great deal since the War by the ringing method, 
put the Germans have found out more. Doubtless a part of 
the reason is that they have the benefit of the stork, a lusty 
migrant easy to observe at all stages. He nests friendlily on the 
houses. He is visible in the air, even at night if the moon is 
up; and he is so big that his dead body is often found. The 
list of distant places that he reaches at the end of his journey 
fom Germany is now long enough to give us a complete 
graph of his movements. British observers in Rhodesia have 
been able to report a certain number of these ringed arrivals 
fom Germany ; others have been reported from Damascus. 
News from Africa is even more important to British than to 
German naturalists. It should be possible to make a more 
definite endeavour to especially West 
African—and British naturalists in this work. If a little more 
publicity were given through certain districts of Africa to the 
value of these rings, it is probable that more would be re- 
covered. The ringers have to cast a great deal of bread upon 
the waters before so much as a crumb is returned. Incidentally 
most crumbs have come back from the west shore of Portugal 
and the South of France. 

x * * * 


associate African 


How much knowledge has increased does not appear to be 
generally realized. I this be been 
recently delivered in which a number of the exploded theories 
often years ago have been repeated. I have been comparing 
books by noted authorities published in 1908 and 1926; and 
it is astonishing how far out of date the older books are— 
under three heads : the maps of the routes, the average height 
at which migrant birds fly, and the speed of flight. How 
immensely Gitke (whose account of migrants descending on 
Heligoland is a classic) exaggerated the height of voyaging 
birds! The old accounts of fantastic 
whatever. We now know that 2,660 yards is much above the 
average height and sixty an hour above the average 
seed even of the speediest fliers. As to route, evidence is 
accumulating that in autuinn our summer visitors fly more 
lirectly south and less east than we used to think: but on 
this head more evidence is wanted, especially from West 
Africa, 


SAY ause lectures have 


speeds have no authority 


niles 


tk ~ ae « 


Every detail of this movement of birds has a problem ; 
and the details are numberless because the different species 
have entirely different The eccentric —and 
mmoral—bird in our British list is the cuckoo ; and therefore, 
pethaps, it should not be taken as a type. But the most 
illuminating symptoms of the migratory impulse that I 
know concern the cuckoo. 
There seems to be no doubt at all that the old birds (which 
lave a highly specialized diet) hurry off south and east 
while their young are on foster parents. Young 
birds are indeed to be seen in England to-day, though some 
ld birds left in July. This means, of course, that the young 
birds must find their own way by a route and to a destination 
of which there is no previous experience. The detail of all 
details that I should most wish to know is whether these 
young birds go to the same place or by the same route as 
the old. If the standard books be taken as a test extremely 
little is known of the destination of the cuckoo; but Mr. 
Witherby (1 believe) had one ring returned from Italy. 

* * * * 


Ways. most 


Consider the ways of our cuckoos. 


* cadging ~ 


We have no idea how these callow travellers find their 
Way, but the young cuckoo-——and the point is very important — 


| ; ; : 
448 an overwhelming inner compulsion to fly—-somewhere, 


aywhere-—in autumn. I discussed this at great length 
years ago with Mr. Benjamin Kidd, an acknowledged 
authority on evolution. He had a tame young cuckoo 


Which had the liberty of his study. It would come to his 
fll and apparently enjoyed its captivity ; but when September 


came @ strange mood fell upon it, in fits. It rested 
motionless except for a very slight rhythmic vibration of the 
wings almost like breathing ; the mood was on 
it, nothing entered its 
deaf to its master’s call. This happened only when autumn 
came and only at night. This instance, which I 
quote not for the first time, seems to me to establish two 
facts that the latest authorities have underestimated. Birds 
are driven by an inner impulse, independent of food or 
temperature, and the impulse works at a definite time of 
day as well as a definite time of year. It does not, of course, 
touch the question of the directional sense. Of that so far 
we hint. But Mr. Benjamin Kidd's study, where 
the young cuckoo migrated in spirit through the autumnal 
night, should be a l 


and when 


else consciousness. It was quite 


single 


have no 

locus classi¢ us. 
* * * * 

Harvest Propiems. 
Birds occupy much place in the * happy autumn fields” 
In the South 
the quickest—and latest— 
clearing of the fields within memory. Farmers set to work, 
like during the honey-flow, when the sun returned. 
They cut and carried to such effect that a week transformed 
the face of the country. The “ joy in not 
been hilarious; but in spite of shaken grain and sprouted 
sheaves a fair harvest been gathered. The 
curiosity of the vear is the autumnal haysel. Many farmers 
and most owners of parks are puzzled by the dilliculty of 
Its length and, above all, its thick- 
Some few have boldly reaped it, 


where harvesters work and sportsmen walk. 


and Midlands we have seen 


1 
pees 


harvest * has 





average has 


dealing with the grass. 

a wet June. 
as if September were really June ; but in a good many places 
Neither owners neighbours have 
Owners of parks are often 


ness suggest 
waste. nol 
stock enough to eat it 
faced by a similar dilliculty, but seldom in so acute a form. 
What should be worth much is in fact worthless. <A solution 
is wanted. 


it is going to 


down. 


%* * * * 
PartripGes, Frencit AND ENGLISH. 

The rapid clearing of the fields and the date have disclosed 
the land to sportsmen. In eastern 
districts the only partridges are old partridges: and the 
idea that it is a very bad partridge year is so prevalent that 
partridges—so distributors unsaleable. The 
public has decided that they could not be bought, and so 


nakedness of the some 


some SAY are 


refuses to buy An individual or local experience is nearly 
parish differs from its neigh- 
bour, and the eastern county is removed by a world from 
the But it may be worth recording that in 
little district, at any rate, the partridges are legion, the coveys 
One oddity of 
the season is that an altogether unusual number of * French- 
men” have been and shot. On the subject of the 
French partridge, how soon do the coveys, the families, 
break up? The question has been hotly discussed of late, 
even among experienced sportsmen. My belief is that the 
birds are so fond of Shanks his mare that on alarm the coveys 
become separated before they are flushed, and consequently 
get up in ones, or at most in twos or threes ; and the covey, 
Neverthe- 


valueless in England where every 


western. one 


big and so strong on the wing as to be wild. 


seen, 


though really in being, is not recognized as such. 
less, it is curious how seldom a complete covey comes over 
the guns, even early in the season. Do French partridges ever 
“pack’ ? In my experience they are usually as solitary as 
snipe towards the end of the season. 

> * * * 

The Frenchman is, I think, a maligned bird. It is very 
hardy ; but is it really very bellicose ? It is supposed to 
drive off the English or Hungarian bird ; but one observer, 
at any rate, is of opinion that the English bird is too good for 
it when a dispute arises over a nesting territory. Another 
query. Does the French partridge share the heresy of the 
corn bunting, that it is best to start breeding late in the 
year? The question is prompted by a neighbour's discovery 
during last week of a French partridge sitting happily on a 
clutch of eggs. It is the latest brood within my experience ; 
and there seems the less reason for it, as the birds have bred 
unusually well in the vicinity. W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to 


THE SACCO-VANZETTI- TRIAL 
[We have received many letters from American readers of 
the Spectator protesting against our comments on the Sacco- 
Vanzetti trial on August 13th, and in particular to the 
following sentence :— 

“In the case against Sacco and Vanzetti, heard before Judge 
Webster Thayer, it seemed as though the politics of the prisoners 
were as much a crime as the murder. They were required to 
explain why they ran away from war service, what their politics 
were, what they thought of the War, and so on.” 

We have now had the opportunity of reading many documents 
concerning the case, including the decision of Governor 
Alvan T. Fuller, of Massachusetts, and the report of the 
Advisory Committee, consisting of President A. Lawrence 
Lowell of Harvard University, Judge Robert Grant, and 
President Samuel S$. Stratton of the Boston Institute of 
Technology. We desire to express our regret that our 
comment ignored the fact that the issue of anarchy was 
introduced into the defence by the defendants’ counsel, 
against the advice of Judge Thayer, and that the judge 
instructed the jury to disregard the fact that the defendants 
were anarchisis. We took our summary of the proceedings 
from the abbreviated reports which reached this country. 

The Spectator would much regret if American readers 
thought that the legal proceedings of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts had been unfairly criticized in these columns. 
But after rereading the various documents forwarded by 
our correspondents we must repeat that in our view to keep 
criminals condemned to death for six years before they pay 
the penalty for their crime is deplorable whatever the cause. 
We find ourselves in entire agreement with Governor Fuller, 
who wrote in his * Decision,” ** the delays that have dragged 
this case out for six years are inexcusable,’ and we can 
only repeat what we wrote in the Spectator of August 27th : 
* A system which admits six years’ procrastination is self- 
condemned, not only in our opinion but in that of countless 
Americans.” 

Some correspondents have said that no foreign nation 
should criticize the internal affairs of another nation. To 
this doctrine the Spectator does not subscribe. We believe 
that the cause of English-speaking co-operation, to which 
we shall continue to devote our energies, is best served by an 
open discussion of all our problems. British public opinion, 
rightly or wrongly, was deeply stirred by the facts as presented 
to it, and especially because of the delay in coming to a final 
decision, and we should not have given a true summary 
of the week’s news in Great Britain if we had ignored that 
fact.— Ep. Spectaior.] 


[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 
Sir,—'The views expressed by the Spectator and by most 
of the other leading London reviews and newspapers on the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case scem to such of us as have studied it 
carefully, and are thoroughly familiar with all its details, 
unfriendly, unfortunate, and unjust. 

To many of us who have always believed in the love of 
justice and instinct and fair play of educated Englishmen 
it can be explained in only one way. We are convinced 
that you have been misinformed by false and poisonous 
propaganda, for the Nalion and the New Republic, two Radical 
weeklies, have grossly misrepresented the facts of the case 
and its merits. 

In my great desire to promote friendship and understanding 
between England and America, I submit the enclosed papers 
for your careful consideration and hope that you will find 
them as convincing as I have that the defendants had a 
fair trial and were properly convicted. 

(a) The findings of Governor Fuller, who, because of the 
great importance of the case and his desire to solve for himself 
the two questions of fair trial and guilt, made an independent 
investigation with the aid of his’ personal counsel, a man of 
sound common sense and legal ability. This investigation 
lasted for weeks, during which he examined ten out of the 
surviving eleven of the jurors, all the witnesses, the prisoners 
themselves and Madeiros, who claimed that he and his gang 
committed the murder, 


the Editor 


(6) The full report of the Advisory Committee, consistin, 
of A. Lawrence Lowell, President of Harvard University 
Judge Robert Grant, and Samuel S. Stratton, President ,) 
the Institute of Technology, who at the request of Govern 
Fuller and as a stern but disagreeable public duty, made , 
very full and independent investigation of the case. Of they 
Lowell and Grant are lawyers of large experience. 

The Government closed their case without introducing 
evidence that the defendants were anarchists, but thei 
counsel, seeing their case was desperate, insisted on inty, 
ducing such evidence, although the judge advised against jt, 
The result was that anarchists, Communists, Nihilists, ang 
Radicals in this and other countries at once raised a lary 
fund, put it in the hands of a * Defence Committee,” ang, 
spending part of it in propaganda and part of it in cimploying 
counsel for the prisoners, have caused all the delays which 
have ensued, except for a short delay caused by the illneg 
of Judge Thayer. 

One lawyer after another has made eight motions for a 
new trial before the judge and, on his refusal, has taken thy 
“ase four times to the Supreme Court of Appeal. Most of 
these motions were utterly frivolous and intended only fo 
delay. 

I have so much confidence in your determination to he 
fair and absolutely accurate in a matter of such world-wide 
interest that I ask you to have these various papers read and 
carefully considered by a competent member of your staff 
in the hope that you will see fit to revise the opinions you 
have thus far editorially expressed. I am, Sir, &c., 

10 State Street, Boston. FRANCIS PrAnopy, 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,-At moments of grave international excitement ther 
is one element which is of incalculable value to the cause 
of justice and good will, namely, a periodical respected by the 
world which discriminatingly keeps its head and. seeing 
through the smoke screen of mob-sentimentality, points out 
coolly and sanely the truth of the matter. 

The undersigned hes never harboured, nor does he novw, 
any great respect for the Press of the world, but he has 
always admired the kindly sanity of the Spectator, and its 
evidently sincere desire to further the righteous fricndshi) 


between the English-speaking nations. For this reason | 
was both shocked and grieved at your attitude in your cditorial 
of August 13th. For it cannot be gainsaid that the following 
words of an indignant American are true: “ Not one of 


the many legal delays in the Saeco-Vanzetti case was 
eccasioned by the State authorities, or was for any purpose, 
or had any efiect except in favour of the sentenced muricrers.” 
At the same time it is freely admitted in this coun that 
altogether too many legal loopholes are left in the criminal 
law, through which a clever lawyer may crawl, and the wish 
is expressed that the execution of the law be expedited. 
Therefore, to believe that the many delays in this case were 
the fault of the State of Massachusetts, and not the mere 
desperate legal squirmings of the murderers’ defenders, is 
simply foolish. 

In several ways this case has been unique. Never before 
has a chief magistrate had so terribly arduous a task put 
upon him as Governor Fuller, well known to all the world 
as a man of the highest character and kindliness, one might 
say the very type of all that is good in old New England life. 
Never before have men been given every chance to prove theit 
innocence for so long a time. Never before has a case been 
placed before three men, as advisers, of so high a type in every 
respectas the President of Harvard, the President of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and Judge Robert Grant : and 
never before have all the authorities been so absolutely 
unanimous in their opinion that these men, leaving totally 
out of account their political beliefs and former lives. were 
depraved and brutal murderers. Let it be remembered that 
the Supreme Court of the State was also unanimous in finding 


that the trial was fair. Above all, that the legal personage 
who ranks first in the estimation of all Americans, Justice 


Holmes, as well as the Federal District Judge and the 
Attorney-General of the United States, all refused a stay of 
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— 
execution. It is quite possible that, in England, the names 
mentioned here may not carry as much weight as they do 
with us; but I can only assure you, sir, that, so far as 
Americans are concerned, no galaxy of names could be 
mentioned outside of them which would mean such absolute 
onfidence in honesty, poise of mind and sense of justice. 

js it, again, not significant that, of the thousands of letters 
received by Governor Fuller from his own countrymen all 
over America, more than four-fifths were laudatory of his 
qmmon sense, his heroic stand for justice and his absolute 
fearlessness i 

J must honestly say that nothing that has happened for 
years has so hurt the feelings of Americans toward Great 
Britain as the editorials on the Sacco-Vanzetti case in the 
creat English periodicals. It has undone the impression 
made at the Peace Bridge, and all one hears to-day is the 
weakness and injustice of foreigners. Perhaps, as one who 
is notoriously a friend of Great Britain, I may be permitted 
to speak this truth right out. 

in the words of the Boston Transcripl, one of our best 
newspapers, * Throughout the whole proceeding the State 
of Massachusetts and its public officials have acted in accord- 
ance With the best traditions of the Commonwealth. They 
were patient under the most insolent criticism and courageous 
in the face of all threats. To Governor Fuller, Judge 
Thayer, the original jury and the advisory committee, the 
State owes a debt of profound gratitude and highest respect. 
Meanwhile every citizen may rest content that justice has 
been done.” 

You have allowed your dislike for the methods of another 
State to becloud your vision and obscure your usually 
impeccable manners. I have never read in any paper a worse 
insult than the following from your editorial: ** From that 
moment there was, perhaps inevitably, a confusion between 
the charge of murder and the political activities of the 
prisoners. But if confusion be inevitable in public discus- 
sions and in the Press, one would have expected it to be 
tenly banned in Court.” And yet you admit in the same 
article that ** We have not examined the trial and sequel 
lsely enough to have an opinion that would be worth 
spressing !”? May I close, sir, with the avowal that never 
core was I so proudof being a Massachusetts man as now? 
-lam, Sir, &e., Epwarp Breck. 
Army and Navy Club, Washington, D.C. 


[To the Editor of the Sevcrazor.] 

‘u,—The mistake into which you fell illustrates what 
vith us at least is a well-established principle of the law 
if evidence, that the best evidence of what took place at a 
tal is the official record of the trial. Hfad you been in a 
sition to consult that record, you would not have done 
iconscientious public official the grave injustice that your 
uticle imports. May I say that, not having the record, it was 
matter of questionable wisdom and propriety, at a distance 
{three thousand miles and six years’ time, to undertake 
act as a court of review with a secondhand and incomplete 
howledye of the facts ? It is to be hoped that the Spectator 
vill find a way to make the amende honorable to the judiciary 
{Massachusetts in general and to the trial judge in particular. 
lam, Sir, &c., F. J. Dunvon, 
N35 Henry Street, Brooklyn, New York, U.S.A. 


[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 

‘8,—The article in your issue of August 13th, on Sacco 
and Vanzetti, surprises me as coming from you. 

Many of us had doubts as to their guilt. But, after the 
hinute review of the whole case by Governor Fuller and 
his commission of as fair and high-minded men as live, it 
Would seem as if all doubts should vanish. 

Their study included personal contact with the eleven 
‘viving jurymen, with witnesses, counsel and_ prisoners. 
they were under the greatest responsibility, and their decision 
itvolves perils both immediate and remote to personal and 
lamily life. 

As for “the torture of remaining for six years under 
“tence of death,” are not the anxicties of the law to make 
10 mistake and the tireless activity of the defence committee 
sponsible 2? Every possible legal delay and device was 
Mailed of. It is credibly stated that the defence committee 





has had $850,000 at its disposal. Propaganda has brought 
the political views of the accused to the fore, and given them 
a weight which Governor Fuller and his commission do not 
believe them to have had in the minds of the jury. 

The case is one of great complexity. Is it not presumptuous 
for those who are neither responsible nor fully informed to 
decide it ? 

May I commend to you articles in the Independent of 
August 20th and September 8rd? From the former I extract 
Lord Birkenhead’s final summing up of the Bywaters- 
Thompson case. After expressing a “ lingering doubt” as 
to the verdict, he says, * But I was not present at the trial 
and no amount of reading will be equivalent to secing the 
witnesses and hearing them give testimony.”’°—I am, Sir, &c., 

FREDERICK C, SHATTUCK, 

Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


[To the Editor of the Sepvcrator.] 

Sirn,—This statement published in your issue of August 13th 
gave such a very harmful and inaccurate an impression of 
the trial that I am led to inquire whether you are aware 
that the communistic or anarchistic predilections of these two 
criminals were introduced into the trial by their own counsel 
for the purpose of accounting for their carrying concealed 
weapons contrary to law. 

Also are you aware that the trial judge instructed the 
jury to disregard the fact that the defendants were anarchists 
or Socialists ? I cannot believe that you would intentionally 
publish anything which is misleading or injurious to the 
relations between your country and this, and this is why 
I call your attention to the matter.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Henry C. Rowe. 

Drawer 521, Westerly, Rhode Island. 


[To the Editor of the Sevcraror.] 
Sir,—I am enclosing a clipping from the New York Evening 
Sun, which you can read and draw your conclusions regarding 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case, and the judgment displayed in our 
Courts. 

Reverse the situation, and had the trial been in Great 
Britain we feel these anarchists would have met their just 
fate much earlier. I have lived in Kngland and I well know 
the discipline of your Courts. We in America are trying hard 
to be human, and as an example and a sample have sent youa 
Lindbergh and a Bobby Jones, and the psychological effect 
was wonderful. 

Iam a writer on a small seale, and I will try to give you a 
few ideas on our best people, who in reality are of your blood. 
Human behaviour makes up human life and human behaviour 
is determined by the things people want, and there are two 
sorts of things people want. First, there are material values 
such as money, pleasure, position and power, and there is a 
great deal of power and pleasure, and we don’t blame the 
young for looking out for a good time. But there is another 
set of values, not material, but social; the things on which 
society has been founded, such as honesty, knowledge, fair play, 
sportsmanship, sympathy, understanding, justice, the sense 
of kinship, the sense of service, and last but not least, “the 
sense of humour.” 

In a society human behaviour is determined, not by 
material values, but by spiritual and social values, so that 
your attitude towards life if you reach up to your best should 
be spiritual. There are two attitudes in business; one is 
that everything is business and regulated by material values. 
That is one idea. ‘The other is that business has for its object 
the satisfacticen of human need in its best manner, where the 
employer and the employee can best serve the public. 

If you look upon business in this way the profits will take 
care of themselves. The richest man in America says he has 
had in mind the furnishing of an article to the public produced 
under the best conditions and paying the highest wages, but 
there has been a great change in the ethics of business for 
years, and to-day they are better than in politics, and perhaps 
better than in education. Men in business now do not want 
to do things they were in the habit of doing. 

In education there are thousands going to college so that 
they may increase their carning power. There can be no 
real education that is not founded on knowledge for its own 
sake. The great discoveries in science, art, and agriculture 
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were made by men who were not trying to increase their 
earning power, but were trying to increase the world’s know- 
ledge. In our economic life to-day, value on material things, 
there can be no real understanding, but when they put em- 
phasis on mutual understanding and mutual benefit there 
will be peace. 

In the national life there never can be peace where nations 
are looking only for material values. If we look only upon 
what we get back there will never be peace. We must put 
first: friendship, good will, and mutual interest, and then 
international relations will be what they should be. In 
private life only that man is rich who has enough to satisfy 
his wants, and if he does not have enough to satisfy his wants 
he is poor indeed. Power cannot satisfy, but if we put social 
and spiritual values first we can then in a measure be satisfied. 
-—-I am, Sir, &c., 

CoLIn S. Carrer. 

1 East 39th Street, New York City, U.S.A. 


A HOLY WAR FOR WOMEN 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir, Inspite of the propaganda that is undertaken so freely by 
every party, the new spirit of service incorporates itself very 
slowly in modern institutions. Conservatism is the natural state. 
We are all hastening to it -even when we try to escape. Tere, 
before me, is a fiery organ of Revelt. It is a call to the workers 
to rise and fling off their chains. 
the Woman's columns to showing how young women can 
enter the service of the rich. The nurse is no longer a mere 
**Nanny.” She may be a clever young lady. Her work is 
pleasant. It is done in fine rooms. [It is not dull. It offers 
an outlet to ambition, and one can travel on the Continent, 
and go to Seotland with the family at proper times. [It is 
well paid. Here is a chance for a but * 
girl of Suburbia. Thus the fiery Red organ of the workers, 
ail oblivious that it is not fiery at all. Old prejudices hold 
fast like stones in a torrent, the wild words swirling over 
them harmlessly. 


It also devotes several of 


poor advanced ”” 


Still, the water wears stones, and may even dislodge them in 
time. It dawns already on some young people that there are 
more ways than one of serving the race—that the creative 
forces of carly womanhood may flow in a wide, not a narrow, 
channel. The well-to-do mother nurse or 
nursery governess is delegating a duty she assumed and 
which might have given her own life some real expansion. 
Meantime this work makes a very limited demand on the girl 
who supplants her. It does not constitute a career, for it ends 
abruptly and soon. 

A new call summoned the braver spirits. They 
learn how, in all congested areas, the spoliation of young life, 
in the first years, goes on apace. Research lays bare a tragedy 
to which the last generation, even, was blind. The crime, the 
failures, costs, embarrassments, and miseries of to-morrow are 


who engages a 


has 


prepared on the grand scale in the homes of the crowded cities 
where young children have no nurture, and also in the cottages 
of the countryside. Young women were never encouraged 
yesterday to believe themselves responsible. War came and 
whipped away the veils of Life, and now they enter public 
life, and the professions. They do everything except organize 
themselves as a great and new army to deal with the great 
evils they only can remove. 

An army is wanted. A new army. Nothing less than 
organization on the grand scale is required for this holy war 
on ignorance, disease, squalor—in a word, on the slums and 
their consequences. War such as has never been waged 
could be waged now for the first time by young women, 
The leaders will want to go to the worst areas. The finest 
teachers, the bravest and most gifted, will want to be posted 
in the slums, as great kings once stood in the thick of battle. 
The children of poverty have waited for these, for hundreds 
of years. They will arrive at last, conscripted from various 
schools and homes and classes. They are being conscripted 
already. We are hoping to build, for example, a college 
where they will be trained for this war. Ten thousand pounds 
has been offered towards the building of it. The L.C.C. is 
willing, or growing every day more willing. There are friends 
of the new order at che Board of Education, and in the House 
of Commons. ‘They Astor’s 


spring up everywhere. Lady 


———, 


speech in the House at the end of last Session was memorable 
not because of its eloquence, or for any ornamental qualit 
but because in the first place it meant business, and ak 
because it expressed something that is no fad or stunt, by 
living reality. It struck an hour. It indicated that the tip, 
of needless child suffering and degradation was passi: 
new girl-Territorials are going to be equipped. 

The slum 
In five years great clearance 


if. Our 


Given real war there will be real victory. 


survive a ten years’ onslaught. 


Ould not 


would open, and all our social problems change like wate, 
under new sky. English girlhood and womanhood — traing 


and organized—can effect this. 


“ O you Queens ! You Queens !” said a nineteentli-centy 
writer. The twentieth century is 
warm sands of steamy emotions. 


inclined to 
The élite will go 


less 


SINK 


Into the 








depths. The timid will do good work in Suburbia. Som, 
will have a career. But a larger number will hay 
mission.—I am, Sir, &c., 
MARGARET McMiiray 
The Rachel McMillan Training Centre, 
Deptford, S.E.8. 
We are giad to pubiish this striking letter frorm Mis fargara 
McMillan, ot the Rachel McMillan Training Cent: 
too well known for us to commend it. May her word 
crusade to every part of Great Britain and beyond.— Fx 
SOME CHURCHES IN JERSEY 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.| 
Sir, — Mr. Meiklejohn replies in so pleasant and friendly q 
spirit that surely I shall not ask him to cry Peccavi ! but thank 


him for the concluding sentences of his letter and for hi 
appreciation. 

Had it been clear that the essay was in no sense 2 ** constity 
tional ethical treatise ~~ I should not have written. 


It is evident that there must be some racial alfiinity betwe 
the Norman of the mainland ** who stopped,” as Frecman said 
‘*to become a Frenchman” (when we had deserted him), t 


Breton who did not accept French citizenship till his Duches 


married the French king, and the people of thy idjae 
islands of Great Britain and Ireland “—and of the Norm: 


Archipelago. The British Parliament constitutional! 
legislate for her daughter Dominions (as in the case of t 
thirteen Colonies) and does pass Acts in which the Norm 


can 


Islands are specifically named, such Acts being sent to t 
Islands by Order in Council and registered by the Royal Cou 

A constitutional question is involved: the Islands are tli 
peculiar of the Crown, the Crown of their Duke and Ising, and 
held that position before Parliament existed. 

The picture in the Royal Court of the 1781 fight is a copy 
of Copley’s best effort (National Gallery), and the merit oi 
the picture has given a greater value to a brush 


ith tl 
French, when the brave leader of the small band of regular 
troops was killed and those regulars rallied by a mil 
than might otherwise have bee: 





the case. 

Canon Faille in his Account of Jersey 1698, says ** The flan 
an unnatural war being soon after kindled . between tl 
King and his discontented subjects, the island was secure! 
for the King by Sir G. de Carteret, who held it for several years 
against the whole power of the rebels. Twelve smal! frigate 
and privateers were fitted out in Jersey and these so 
the Channel that, not to mention the numerous p: 
daily took .. . not an English ship could pass the 
without convoy !”’ 


my ested 
s they 
(hannel 


Is it strange that the islander should be prouder of thes 
fights, fought when his all was at stake, against a terrible fo 
at a time when disloyalty and treason were rampant, when th 
King had been sold to his enemies and by them murdered 
than of the skirmish of 1781, however glorious, when th 
might of England was at his back ? 

At the Restoration, the King remembered the little Island 
in which he had twice found * tutum receptum dum cocter® 
ditionibus excluderetur.” 

These words he caused to be placed on a wonderful mace ht 
gave the Island, following the opening inscription 

* Tali haud omnes dignatur Honore.’’—-I am, Sir, &c., 

Berrram G, FALE. 

Jlouse of Commons, 
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THE BODY OF INCORRUPTION 
[Yo the Editor of the Specrstor.] 


Gre I have read Mr. F. 


Yeats-Brown’s review of The Tibetan 
Book of the Dead in the Spectator of September 10th with great 
interest and as much attention as I am capable of, and I find 
me with a problem which I find quite insoluble 
I must say at the outset 


it presents 
with the material at my disposal. 
that I am entirely ignorant of this Tibetan book, of the 
Tibetans themselves, and of Buddhism generally. I only 
know so much about these things as Mr. Yeats-Brown has 
chosen to tell us in the review in question. 

The reviewer asks us to notice that the Book of the Dead 
provides ‘a very minute description of the moment of death. 
. The vital force is considered to have passed to the heart 
During these moments, 


and to rest there for a few instants. 
the Clear Light of Reality will flash on the mind of the 
physically dead . . Vitality turn inward to the 
about twenty minutes after death. When breathing 


his will 
body... 
is about lo cease the patient is turned over on to his right side 
and his jugular arteries are pressed, so that his consciousness 
shall be * unable to descend from the brain. ~ 

There is very much more to the same effect, but this is 
sullicient to show that the categories of name, time, and place 
have a very important part to play (in the Tibetan mind) in 
the progress of the Body of Incorruption. Nor are the cate- 
gories Of form and causation without their due function, as is 
abundantly apparent from paragraphs six and seven of the 
review. All this, by itself, is perfectly clear. The unseen 
depends largely upon a Ritual, and partly upon the conduct 


f the individual in his earthly life; that is, if the world of 
phenomena is not the real one, it is one of very great import- 


ance for the unseen. That is a perfectly understandable posi- 
tion; it is only when taken in conjunction with the condition 
laid down in the first paragraph that one begins to gasp for 
breath. 

There we are told that we cannot hope to understand this 
extraordinary book unless we get rid of the supreme heresy 
that phenomena are real. **‘The phenomenal world of name, 
form, time, place, and causation is not the real world for our 
Tibetan Either language has ceased to have any 
meaning at all; or some kind of superhuman logic beyond 
the reach of the ordinary reader is necessary to solve the 


lamas.” 


curious problem which arises, which may be briefly stated as 
follows. 

The depends upon the phenomenal, and_ the 
phenomenal is not real. The unseen, I take it, is the only 
ral. Therefore, the only real depends upon that which is not 
ral. And that is the kind of ecstatic vision you behold when 
vou survey these wonders from the standpoint of the feverish 
West. — I Sir, &c., S. SEFTON, 


unseen 


am, 
Chaplain of Sibsagar, Assam. 

Areley Kings, Stourport. 

[Our reviewer writes: ~ If Mr. Sefton will read my review 
wain, he may find his perplexities lessened by the following 
necessarily brief explanation. The vital rests in the 
heart a few instants, according to my understanding of the 
Tibetan Book of the Dead, but after about twenty minutes a 
have 


foree 


complete change takes place, which I been 
‘ipshod in describing as * turning inward.’ 
However, it is diflicult to describe 
these things without lone definitions. He is not correct in 
assuming that ‘the unseen is the only real. The after-world 
of the deceased is still full of delusions. The only reality is 
the Clear Light. I envy Mr. Sefton the opportunities he will 
have in Assam for researches into such matters ; especially 
into Buddhism, of which he ignorant.” 


Ep, Spectator. | 


may 
Consciousness 
snot the same as vitality. 


says he is 


LIGHTING A WOOD FIRE 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.} 
Sin,—In your issue of August 27th, a correspondent under 
the above heading wrongly gave this firm’s name as ~ R. J. 
Princes Street, Edinburgh,” where the ** Alfeu” 
Lighter can be procured. The correct name of the firm is 
R. and T. Gibson, Ltd., 91-93, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
We will be obliged if you will kindly give effect to this correc- 
tion.—I am, Sir, &c., JouHN HiTCHISON, 
Managing Director. 


Gibson, 


NIGERIAN FRUIT-BATS 


[To the Editor of the SrecratTor.| 

Sir,— Your readers may be int ted in two rather unusual 
experiences of imine 

Yesterday I was at a town some six miles from here 
Towards dusk I saw a nu:nber of what I at first thought were 
crows flying at about 500 ?t., in a northerly direction. Their 
numbers were increasing every minute until, about ten 
minutes after I saw the leaders, the whole skv was filled 


with them. In every direction and right down to the horizon 
on all sides this vast and silent host was flapping its way north, 

On bringing the glasses to bear on them I found that they 
fruit-bats—a# species very common in the lower Niget 
delta, where they feed on mangoes and other fruit. My boys 


also identified them as bats but could not tell me where they 


were 


were going, or why. They said the bats came from the 
estuaries about fifteen miles away. There must have been 


many millions of them. 

They all appeared to be of the sam 
the size of jackdaws with a flight not unlike that of rooks : 
in fact. they reminded me of homing rooks. 
many of them have passed over in a southerly 


species and were about 


This evening 
direction, 
but nothing like the number going in the opposite direction 
yesterday. 

The other experience occurred this evening as I was walking 
with my dog along 2 causeway crossing the waters of a wide 
creek. At one point, about half-way 
turquoise-blue swallows were perched on 


across, a pair of deep 
stumps standing 
dog either annoyed 
them or excited their curiosity to such an extent that they 
both dashed at his head, uttering angry little cries. They 
kept up the attack till we were nearly across the creek, always 


out of the water. The presence of the 


just missing the dog and flinging up for the next attack. 
They even stooped at him when he was less than two vards 
from 

May I conclude by expressing my gratitude to Sir William 


me. 
Beach Thomas for his campaign against the brutality of 
steel traps ? That such devilish contraptions still exist in 
England is a foul blot that must be wiped out by public 
outery.—I am, Sir, &c., L. Travers CHuuss. 
Ogonokom, Aboada District, Owerri Province, 

S. Nigeria, 

PERPLENITIES OF A MODERATE 
LIBERAL 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
successes of Liberalism at the polls raise 
Liberals 


THE 


Sir, The recent 
difficult questions in the minds of those 
hitherto voted 


who, in 
for the Tory 
than the 
continue 


three-cornered contests, have 
candidate if he seemed to have a better chance 
Liberal of defeating the Socialist. Should they 
to pursue the same policy at by-elections and later at the 
General Election ? The question, though not at the moment 
acute, affects hundreds of thousands of 
of these I should like advice from others cn my position. 

It may be assumed that we are mostly ‘ moderate 
Liberals.” As a Liberal majority over Tories and Socialists 
combined is impossible, and a Tory majority over Liberals 
and Socialists combined is very doubtful, ought we not to 
work for a coalition between Liberalism and the democratic 
Tories (practically excluding the * Die-hards”)? But the 
difficulty of this suggestion is obvious. Are the progressive 
Tories likely. for the sake of preventing a Socialist Government, 
almost certainly in a minority of the House. and unlikely to 
last for long, to create a serious and probably lasting split 
in their party ? It seems to that coalition with the 
Tories is impossible for those Liberals who desire to give 
effect to their Liberal principles. 

Many moderate Liberals fear Socialism so much that in 
no circumstances will they vote for a Liberal candidate 
unless the Liberal leaders declare that they will not form a 
Coalition Government with the Socialists (even the moderate 
Socialists) and will not support a Socialist Government after 
the fashion of the 1924 policy. It seems certain from their 
public declarations that the leaders of the Liberal Party will 
not give any such pledges as will satisfy these strong anti- 


voters, and as one 


me 


Socialist Liberals. 
Nor, again, supposing that the Liberals at the election come 
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out a hundred strong (a generous estimate), could modcrate 
Liberals regard with complacency a Liberal Government kept 
in oflice by Socialist votes in Parliament? A Liberal Government 
sustained by Tory votes seems to me an impossibility, since (I 
say it with regret) at least three out of four Liberals prefer 
Socialism to Toryism and would refuse to temper their policy 
in exchange for Tory support. 

Thus, we moderate Liberals appear to be between the Devil 
and the deep sea. Though it is impossible at the moment 
to frame a policy of tactics for the uncertain future, we are 
hound to try to make our views effective, and the future 
with its uncertainties should be the subject of our earnest 
thought. 

Could not you, Sir, or some of your readers who are moderate 
Liberals, give us a little advice as to how we can make ourselves 
an effective factor in the not-far-distant fight for individual 
liberty, and the full right of self-expression ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Reform Club. T. B. Napier. 


ADVERTISING AND NATIONAL PROSPERITY 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Srr,— Apropos of Mr. Angell’s discussion on advertising, will 
you permit an old-time American reader, for the moment a 
visitor in London, to call your attention to the fact that in the 
States there are many more motor-cars owned than telephones ? 
I have just received from the Bureau of the American Census 
significant figures. During the year 1926 there were registered 
22,001,893 individually and commercially owned motor 
vehicles of every description. 

The most recent statistics available for the calendar, year 1922, 
show that at that time there were 14,347,395 telephones in use. 
Of course there may have been an increase in the number of 
telephones in use between 1622 and 1926. But the department 
is sure that this possible increase could not approach the 
total of motor vehicles registered. 

Perhaps the explanation of the fact that Americans have so 
many more motor vehicles, a luxury, than telephones, which 
many would regard as a necessity, is due to the extensive 
advertising of motor-cars as contrasted with the entire absence 
of advertising of telephones.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Brows Hotel, London, W.1. A. R. KimpBar. 

THE “SPECTATOR” IN IRELAND 

|To the Editor of the Specraxror.] 

Sir, In your paper of September 3rd there is a letter signed 
* Forty-five Years’ Reader” in which it is stated that the 
Spectator “was banned during the rebellion” in Ireland. 
This statement is not correct. Our supplies were never 
interrupted and the Spectator has been freely on sale at all 
our bookstands without any interruption. The writer of 
the letter must refer to some local interruption only. —I am, 
Sir, &e., Cuartes Eason, 

79-82 Middle Abbey Sireet, Dublin. 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE 
[Vo the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sin, —Not for a very long time have the prospects of 
a rapprochement between Capital and Labour been so good 
us they are at present. 

At the Trades Union Congress this week, the trade-union 
leaders declared that they weuld not have anything to do 
with the politicians, but would negotiate direct with the 
employers. It is true that the reason for this departure was 
given as the misdeeds of Mr. Baldwin and his Government, 
But whatever the resson given, the result cannot help but be 
of immense benefit to every industry. If an employer and 
his workpeople do not understand the industry they are 
engaged in, it is certain that no outsider does. Coal Commis- 
sions, Whitley Councils, Conciliation Boards, &e., all spell 
interference and delay in settling disputes. Workmen will 
only delay coming to terms with their employers if they think 
some outsider is going to intervene, so the decision of the 
trade unionists to deal direct with their employers means 
quicker settlement of differences. Another very hopeful! 
feature of the Trades Union Congress was the decisive vote 
against Russian interference. 

Our trade unionists can now see clearly that trade is better 
than revolution. Our trade unionists are gradually realizing 


<a, 


that economic law is incontrovertible, and that you Cannes 
get more out of an industry than there is in it.—I am, Sir. & 


The Waterhouse, Bollington. E. L. Oniver, 


BYRON’S LAMENESS 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—In her very interesting article on Byron, in last week’ 
Spectator, Mrs. Taylor writes about * those poor, cloven fe¢t 
strangely distorted from his birth.” 

Many writers have supposed that Byron had a club fogs 
but this was not the case, as has been proved beyond a doubt 
I have two of the surgical boots which were made for hin 
they show a well formed, neat and narrow foot. The cay 
has attracted a good deal of attention in surgical circles, anj 
a lecture was delivered by Dr. H. C. Cameron, on Marc 
31st, 1923. The report of it will be found in the Britis, 
Medical Journal of March 31st, 1923. 

He attributes Byron’s slight lameness to what is noy 
known as Little’s disease. I have lent the boots to anothe 
surgeon who is giving further careful study to the case ; by 
there is no question about * cloven ” or * strangely distortej 
feet.’—I am, Sir, &c., JouN Murray, 

50a Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 


HUMANE KILLING FOR PIGS 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
Sir,— In reading the article ** Scandinavia” in this 
issue we noticed with great interest the last paragraph whieh 


week's 


deals with humane slaughtering. In our business ss _ bacor 
eurers and manufacturers of sausages, &e., we kill many 


thousands of pigs per annum, and two years ago we adopted 
the humane killer (captive bolt pistol) and have continued 
to use this methed exclusively with the greatest 
If you will be so kind as to put us into conmiunication 
with your correspondent “J.” we should like to arrang 
with him for a trial of the device used for holding the pig 
in position—I am, Sir, &c., A. Davy, 
(Director, Arthur Davy & Sons, Ltd.) 

|We congratulate Messrs. Arthur Davy & Sons on intro 
ducing the humane killer for pigs in their estal)! 


SUCCESS, 


hment, 


and we hope their excellent example will be followed by all 
who slaughter pigs. 

The Spectator hopes to import from Sweden one of th 
humane devices for holding the pig in position to which 
our contributor referred last week, and we shall avail ourselves 


of Messrs. Davy’s kind offer to give it a trial in Great Britain; 
—Ep. Spectator.| 


Poetry 


Two Island Songs 


The Women to the Seafarers. 
Furi, seafarers, furl your sails, 

No more tempt the clouded seas : 
Make not gulls your nightingales, 
Nor tall masts your cherry-trees. 


Trust no song the siren sings, 
Softly sounding from afar 

fold your wind-blown 
And rest where the true voices are. 


Sailors, wings 


Ah, be done! You'll find no lands 
So honey-sweet, so fair in flocks ; 
Only the tides, and sinking sands, 
And sorrow brooding on the rocks. 


Island Rose. 

Sut has given all her beauty to the water: 

She has told her secrets to the tidal bell: 

And her hair is a moon-drawn net, and it has cau 
And her voice is in the hollow shel!. 


ht her, 


She will not come back any more now, nor waken 
Out of her island dream where no wind blows : 
And only in the small house of the shell, forsaken, 
Sings the dark one whose face is a rose. 


HAmisu MACLARENs 
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This Week’s Books 


younc politicians, and indeed all who wish to speak in 
public, may be recommended to give attentive study to 
the Speeches by Lord Oxford and Asquith, an admirable 
glection of which has been made by his private secretary, 
Mr. Basil Herbert (Hutchinson. 18s.). As examples of 
, sound Parliamentary manner, giving light rather than heat, 
these speeches retain their interest, though the topics are 
now mostly historical, like Ireland,” the 
Patliament Bill and Woman Suffrage, the case against which 
jis nowhere better expressed than in Mr. Asquith’s speech of 
Mav 6th, 1918. The speaker's memorial tributes to his old 
colleagues and opponents, especially the oration on Joseph 


* Coercion in 


(hamberlain, are the finest things in a memorable book. 
* “: * % 


Under the editorship of Mr. Middleton Murry, a new 


quarterly, the New Adelphi, has made its first appearance. 
He has 2 charming article on the Parables of Jesus. Mr. 
Young writes of the Gurdjieff Institute in Paris, which we 


thought had met with financial disaster. The present writer 
aw Gurdjieff when he was in New York, trying (but without 
secess) to found Institute The Ouspensky- 
Gurdjieff systein is undoubtedly a Westernized form of Yoga 
training. But Mr. Young, who implies that 
much of the teaching is drivel and waste of time. Mr. if. M 
Tomlinson has a remarkable War story, “On the Face of It,” 
hut we like best his review of the Journal of Katherine Mans- 
field; What he says of her style is true of his own sefore 
you know what has happened, a few words, apparently at 
random, have gone through the darkness of the mind. You 
were not aware of any opacity there, but you are suddenly 
surpried by a clear une a reality which had 
not existed till then.” Altogether this is an excellent number 
and one which we hope will definitely place the New Adelphi 


an there. 


we agree with 


lerstanding of 


amongst the quarterlies that thinking people must read. 
% % * * 

We read most of Mr. A. P. Herbert's verse as it appears 
in Punch, but decidedly it is worth re-reading in book form. 
The publishers have put our enthusiastic comments on his 
last volume, She 
Plain Jane (Fisher 
what we then said, that he 
without a peer in our opinion. 
have grace, charm, and the contagious spirit of abandon that 
we find also in the text. Mr. Herbert would disown being a 
morajist, but the * Five o°Clock Fairies ~~ nearly moved us 
to tears, so near are the twin chords of emotion in man. This 
isa book which one buys as a present and then puts on one’s 


Shanties, on the wrapper of his latest, 


Unwin, 5s.), and we need only repeat 
is a master artist of light verse, 


Miss Zinkeisen’s illustrations 


wn shelf, 
* * * * 

Mr. John Drinkwater is a playwright of extraordinary 
versatility. In stately historical pageant he can move with 
assured dramatic tread, and now in a little three-act play 
entitled Bird in Hand (Sidgwick and Jackson, 3s. 6d.), which 
was a week or two back produced at the Birmingham Reper- 
tory Theatre, he depicts in a modern setting the everlasting 
struggle of age and youth, of authority versus freedom of 
action, of one who prizes gradations in the social scale and of 
those who tend to believe that we are all levelling up or down, 
An element of good-humoured farce runs through the story of 
how the yeoman pride of old Thomas Greenleaf, landlord of * The 
Bird in Hand, is finally brought to consent to his daughter’s 
marriage with the son of the local squire. If any message 
(horrid word) is sought in the play, perhaps it lies. in the words ; 
“To some of us life is a spectacle, to others an argument.” 

” * * S 

To “ re-found the religion of Christ, purged of dogmas and 
a practical religion, not promising future bliss, 
bliss on earth “-—-was the starting idea of Sub- 
Lieutenant Tolstoy when on leave from his battery in the 
Caucasus. He was about twenty-five years old at the time, 
and it was another quarter-century before the idea bore its 
noble fruit. In the interval there was drinking, gambling, 
dissipation, sport, soldiering, and much heart-searching in 
the constant effort to express himself. The Private Diary of 
Leo Tolstoy, 1853-57, translated and edited by Mr. Aylmer 


Inysticism 
but giving 


Maude (Heinemann, 15s.), is a remarkable document and tella 
us all about these early struggles with a passionate nature. 
It makes us feel ashamed, yet humbly grateful, to see so inti- 
mately to the very soul of Tolstoy. It is not a book to read 
through from end to end, but to pause and ponder over and 
be devoutly thankful for. In it we may learn much of the 
Russian temperament and of the unfolding of the powers of 
a genius, 
* * * % 

Dr. Lamond is a frank believer in the supernatural, and in 
his Joan of Arc and England (Rider, 10s. 6d.) he asserts that in 
the Maid’s sixty-foot leap from the tower of Beaurevoir she 
was upheld by mysterious forces, and that St. Michael planned 
her manoeuvres before Orleans and St. Catherine her speeches 
at the trial. We can neither affirm nor deny her Voices. But 
if ever miracles were wrought, then her life is miraculous, and 
its incidents, whether represented in print or the 
quicken us with pity and love and a wholesome humility for 
Dr. Lamond has written 

Its slight inconsequences, however, 


stage, 


on 
our ancestors’ a good book, 
although a curious one. 
are well atoned for by the stark 
the writer. 


errors, 
sincerity and sympathy of 


* * * * 

Mr. Harold Copping’s Bible pictures are deservedly popular, 
not only for their intrinsic beauty, but because of the peculiar 
fidelity of their local colour. In his new work, which the 
Religious Tract Society publish in a handsome quarto under 
the title of The Women of the Bible (25s 
us with twenty-five 


Biblical characters, 


mM Mr. ¢ opping pre sents 
scenic feminine 


from Hagar to 


portraits of famous 


Priscilla. The text is 


by Lord and Lady Aberdeen. Their notes are admirably 
done. That they were deemed necessary, reflects the 
modern reader's unfamiliarity with the great stories of 
Seripture. 

% * * * 


In The Life and Work of an English Landscape Architect 
(Richards Press, 25s.), Mr. Thomas H. recalls 
memories of a long and exceptionally busy career devoted 
to garden-making, town-planning, and allied 
His vocation has carried him far and wide across the earth, 
and introduced him to many famous people. Among his 
most important activities was the re-planning of Salonika 
after the War. His autobiography, with its fine illustra 
is full of varied artistic interest and is written in a pleasant 


Mawson his 


activities, 


tions, 





anecdotal style. 
% * %# * 

Mr. Selwyn Brinton is one of those writers—-happily their 
number is increasing—who can clothe the dry bones of 
history with living reality. Few novels are more fascinating 
than The Gonzaga—Lords of Mantua ; feel that 
Mr. Brinton, a true scholar, never sacrifices fact to picturesque- 
ness. His account of life in Mantua under the great Gonzaga 
dynasty, which kept that city for four centuries in the fore- 
ground not only of humanism but of Italian history, is 
as full of original research and sound learning as it is rich in 
(Methuen. 15s.) 


and vet we 


descriptive colour. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Tur Editor awards the prize of one guinea offered weekly 
for the best thirteen general knowledge questions and answers 
to an Eton boy, who desires to remain ancnymous, for the 
following :— 

1. Why is an Englishman called John Bull ? 

2. Who discovered Uranus ? 

3. What famous author lived at Ry 

4, What plant is used to dress broad-cloth 7 

5. Who built (a) Great Pyramid, (6) Taj Mahal ? 

6. What is the smallest British bird? When did it become 
7. Who called his body “ Brother ass ” ? 
8. Where was the Pilgrim’s Progress written ? 
9. What are the only two conifers indigenous to Britain ? 
0. What is the largest lake in the British Isles ? 
1. How long has Portugal been a Republic ? 
2. What sport is King Alfonso trying to introduce into Spain ? 
3. What was the clock at Westminster called before Big Ben 
After whom is Big Ben named ? 


] 
] 
] 
1 
was built 7 


Answers will be found on page 439. 
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Lord Northcliffe—A Great Journalist 


ford Northcliffe: A Study. (Ernest 


Benn. 15s.) 


By R. MacNair Wilson. 


Lorp Norruciirre’s picturesque personality offers great 
scope to the biographer, and some day a Lytton Strachey or 
an Emil Ludwig will give us a book that will set all Kngland 
talking. So far none of the accounts of Northcliffe has been 
worthy of the subject, and the latest volume which lies 
before me is vitiated by fulsome flattery. 

Northcliffe, indeed, would have been the last to have 
claimed that he was a superman. But although Mr. MacNair 
Wilson’s study loses much by its hero worship, he does fur- 
nish us with a readable commentary on the public events of 
Northeliffe’s career. At the age of thirteen Northcliffe edited 
a school magazine and he served his first apprenticeship in 
learning the arts of the mechanical production of a newspaper 
when he set up the Henley House Magazine in a printer’s shop 
in Kilburn. Repeatedly Mr. Wilson tells us that Northcliffe 
was a man with a message, and from his pages one gathers 
the impression that his hero all through his life pursued 
certain ideals on his way to a far-off goal. 

During a friendship of twenty years, the present writer on 
many occasions sought to sum up Northcliffe’s interesting 
and evasive personality. There was much that was enigmatic 
about him and if ever there was a man with Jekyll-Hyde 
personalities, it was he. For long periods he would show one 
side of his character and you went away feeling you had 
misjudged him, and then quite suddenly you came up against 
a hard strain which made you realize what a complex character 
his was. 

The greatest thing in Northcliffe’s life was undoubtedly 
his love for his mother, and it was something wholly beautiful. 
Apart from his love for her he had a profound veneration for 
her, and whether travelling in America, at sea, or on the Conti- 
nent of Europe, he used to send her a daily cable. Ile was 
jntensely proud of her and had the greatest respect for her 
uncompromising character and her common sense. 
Anglo-Northern-Irish descent, and some of her prejudices used 
to amuse him. On one occasion when staying at Toronto, 
whither he had come with his mother from a tour of the 
United States, he told the writer that when staying at 
Washington, he had tried to persuade her to visit Mount 
Vernon, Washington’s home, but that all his attempts were 
in vain. His mother closed the discussion by saying, * I will 
never visit a rebel’s home.” 

Northcliffe was a “ big’ man. He was a great organizer, 
and above allhe had a flair for choosing the right man for the 
right job, and when he had chosen him, he gave him ample 
scope to prove his mettle. To understand Northeliffe’s carcer 
and his mentality one must realise that he was first and last 
a newspaper man. He was undoubtedly one of the greatest 
news purveyors that have ever lived, with an uncanny sense of 
what would interest the public. All through his life he was a 
voracious reader of newspapers. He would find a two or three 
line item tucked away in the back page of a paper and with his 
unerring eye he would know that it contained “copy” which 
would set all England talking. He saw life largely through the 
spectacles of the news-editor. Some idea would take hold of 
him and for several days or weeks, as the case might be, he 
would think of little else. At one period of the War, he was 
convinced that the Germans would wipe out large sections of 
London by bombing and during a walk through the grounds of 
the Temple—and Northcliffe loved the Temple and had 
chambers there which had formerly been occupied by his 
father—he said to the writer, ** It is sad to look round on these 
lovely old buildings and to think that in a few weeks’ or 
months’ time they will have been demolished.” 

The pace at which he was able to read newspapers and 
magazines was astounding, and I could never understand how 
he did it. Nothing escaped him, and by the time that most 
people were getting up, he would have read through all the 
London papers and made copious notes on them; in due 
course his comments were passed on to his various editors. 
He had a special supply of soft lead and coloured pencils 
by his bedside for this purpose. Wherever he was he skimmed 


She was of 


through the local papers and magazines. When I was traye!, 
ling across America with him he used to buy as many different 
local papers as he could find at wayside stations and take they 


to his sleeping compartment. There he would spend hours 


during the hot afternoons of an American summer wading 
through these bundles of printed matter. No wonder that 
his eyesight gave him trouble in later years. Northcliff 
remains an enigma unless he is regarded as a newspaper may 
always on the look-out for fresh ideas, for new talking points, 
Hiow else is it possible to understand his complete ab Tption 
in the thing of the moment ? In later years, when he wa 
directing the policy of the Times and had becoine a world. 
wide character, he continued to throw himself, with tiie sam 


zest that he gave to the problems of Printing House Square. 


into questions connected with the selection of an autump 
dramatie serial for Answers, or the thinking out of son, 
“stunt” for one of his other papers. On one occasion he 
sent for me. I found when I arrived at the Times ollice that 
he was so absorbed in contemplating a gold slipper which was 


to be offered to the actress with the prettiest foot in England 
that it was useless to broach the serious matter of our interview, 
But Northeliffe’s mind very trivial. After 
settling the question of the slipper, he would imu 
in questions of high strategy for the Allies and how best t 
speed up the munitions so badly wanted at the Front. 


was far from 


himself 


Northceliffe’s services to British journalista were immense, 
He changed the whole status of the newspaper man in Fleet 
Street, and he set up a new standard of remuneration, No 
journalistic problem was too difficult for 
started the Daily Mirror it became a colossal fa‘lure, an 
circulation as a paper for women, edited by ilmost 
reached the vanishing point. Then he suddenly decided to 
make it a halfpenny daily illustrated paper. I g 
with him in the South of France at the time and I always recall 
the picture of him with copies of the paper spread about on 
the floor while he and Mr. Kennedy Jones, armed with bli 
pencils, were kneeling down and planning its future make-up. 
At the time he was losing £1,000 a day, but he did not worry, 
for he knew that the tide had turned. 
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him. yriien ne 
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Wort 


was stayil 


There was a very kind side to his nature which was ignored 


by many of his critics. He was especially kind youth, 
and many of his good deeds were unknown to the outside 
world. I recall the case of a promising young journalist, 
whose education was not of the best. Northelilfe sent him 


to Cambridge for three years in order to give him a fair chance. 
On another occasion one of his young men found himself 
faced with a demand to pay £800 because he had be: 
bill of exchange to help a friend, and had never expected to he 
called on to pay. Northcliffe advanced the money and, when 
the young man had paid £300 of the debt, wiped olf the 


ked a 


balance. If he saw members of his staff looking tired he 

would send them for holidays at his expense. Many such 

illustrations could be given of the kind deeds he performed. 
Ilis interest in mechanical inventions was great: the 


safety bicycle, the motor, the aeroplane, and the cinema 
exercised a great fascination for him. At the outset he 
able to visualize the development of the latest invention in 
twenty years’ time. In the early days of flving, when to 
most people the aeroplane freak, he realized how its 
invention had ended Great Britain's isolation from the Contin- 
ent of Europe. 
his friendship for America and his lifelong advocacy of co- 
operation between the two great English-speaking peoples. 
Northcliffe loved America, and on many occasions hy 
preted America to his fellow-countrymen when An 
policy was misunderstood. There two inaecuracics In 
Mr. Wilson’s book which he should correct in future editions. 
Ile seems to imply on page 109 that Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
first became a Cabinet Minister in 1895 in Lord Salisbury’s 
Cabinet, and on page 260 Northcliffe is described as the foundet 
of the Overseas Club. 


was 


Vas a 


One of the greatest things in his carcer was 


nter- 
rican 
are 


Northcliffe was a big man with some great traits, but he 
was not a great man, although he was great at moments. Le 
rose to real greatness at the time when he decided to tell the 
truth about the = shell matter the 


shortage, no what 
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consequences. He genuinely cared for his country— of that 
there was no doubt. 

The tragedy of his career was the lack of that indefinable 
call it which 


He was a human dynamo, but he was 


gmething —a moral purpose what vou will 
makes real greatness. 
jot a happy man. Ile never gave you the feeling that a great 
gpiritual character does, of being in complete control of him- 
gif. He was looking for something which he never found. 
On one of the last occasions on which I stayed with him, he 
was sitting after dinner on the lawn of his Kentish home, 
which he bought with his first savings, and which he loved so 
well all his life, looking up at the 
dissatisfaction and of longing on his face as he came indoors. 


stars. There wa 
He seemed to realize the littleness of man’s achievements in 
face of the 
tion for one who was so utterly a man of action, 


* eternal verities,” and it was not a soothing realiza- 


J. 


The Letters of Gertrude Bell 


The Letters of Gertrude Bell. 2 Vols. (EF 
Miss GERTRUDE BELL, one of the King-makers of Iraq—per- 
haps the most powerful of all those whose influence brought 
King Faisal safely to the throne — was among the most remark- 
able women of our time. Her versatility, her vivacity, her 
energy, her wit, her consuming interest in life, express theme 
selves SO her letters 


fully that her stepmother, Lady Hell, was extremely wise to let 


well in and explain her personality so 





the letters speak for themselves. 
No doubt there will be readers who will think that 
letters that are too trivial have been included, but this is not 


SOI. 


kely to be said by anyone who regards biography as the best 
LUN « . . 

reading in the world. 
“extreme characteristic impression” to be 


The enthusiast for biography likes the 
produced by an 
ceumulation of strokes, many of them light. many of them 
ceidental, but all in their various ways contributing to the 
Miss Bell 


There is a Class of persons who can sit down with pleasure to 


ain result. was an easy and persistent writer. 
reeord their thoughts and who never grow tired of doing so; 
nd there is gnother, a much 


though they may be genuinely interested in the technique of 


larger, class of persons who 
’ 


witing and may become absorbed in the task when they are 
Miss 
apparently she found some- 


at it, can hardly prevail upon themselves to begin. 
Bell belonged to the smaller class : 
restful and 
witing, and at the end of the most exhausting day she never 


thing soothing in the mere manual exercise of 
failed to write letters and to bring her diary up to date. 

Coming of Northumbrian and Cumbrian stock she had the 
which might expect 
imilarly appropriate energy of character and body. 


lertness one from her origin and a 
She was 
never physically strong, 
Nor was it only that her birth gave her a favourable 
her father, Sir Hugh Bell, 
brought her up in a school of stout individualism and _ this 
may be traced in her independence of outlook from childhood. 
Her father inspired her with a love which it is beautiful to 
follow through these pages. The idea of “the family ” as 
the cradle of character may not have quite the old importance 
attached to it by the rebellious philosophers of the rising 


but her mind completely controlled 
her body. 
equipment for her achievements ; 


generation ; yet in most instances of courageous and _ self- 
acrificing performance of public service family affection and 
guidance, with constant references back to the beloved seat 
fauthority and approval, will be found to be the source of 
inspiration. At Oxford, where Gertrude Bell took a brilliant 
“First in history, it was observed that in controversies 
with her friends she would often say, * Well, you know my 
father says so and so ~—which was for her the conclusion of 
the whole matter. 

Mr. Arthur Hassall gives an amusing account of Miss Bell's 
aggressive self-possession at her viva voce examination. To a 
question by Professor S. R. Gardiner, the historian, she 
teplied, ** Iam afraid I differ from your estimate of Charles I.” 
This so horrified Professor Gardiner that he asked the examiner 
Who sat next to him to continue the questioning. 
intense independence was responsible for Miss Bell’s stupefying 
temark to a distinguished foreign statesman. Not long after 
kaving Oxford she was staying with her aunt, Lady Lascelles 
—the wife of Sir Frank Lascelles, who was then Minister at 
Bucharest—and after listening to the comments of this 


The same 





a look of 


statesman on the problems of Central Europe she exclaimed, 
* Il me semble, Monsieur, que vous wavez pas saisi Vesprit du 
pe uple allemand.” 

Miss g 
gratify her love of travelling. Nothing pleased her more 
tudy the people and 
inkike Western people 


She soon concentrated on the Near East. She 


1 


facility for las 


sell was in the fortunate position of being able to 


than to go to some wild country and 


their customs and language— the mere 
the better. 
had 


an extraordinary aces, and when she 


contemplated a journcy she would generally acquire a language 
or even a dialect before starting. Thus even before she 
went to Teheran for the first time, she already had a working 
knowledge of Persian. It was alwevs her aim to get inside 
the minds of the people among whom she was travelling, 


She did this with amazing zest and humour. as her letters show. 

She might have become famous as a linguist, or an historian, 
or a poct, or an archacologist, or a climber, or even as a rock- 
gardener, but she had so many interests that she did not 


deliberately try to specialize inany. However. by a supreniely 


fortunate accident the understanding which she had acquired 


of the Arabs was of magnificent service to her country during 
the War and in the time immediately afterwards. ler 
career is a perfect proof that no kind cf knowledge is ever 
wasted. When, for instance, she had penetrated to the 


almost unknown city of Hayil and was virtually kept prisoner 
little thought that irently 
1 


sterile conversations which she had with 


there, she the circuitous and apy 
\rab chiefs during 
the tedious days of waiting would turn out to be of first-rate 
there but 


Hed 


importance. Such discussions, conducted not only 


on every day’s journey in the desert, gave her an unriva 
understanding of the interplay betwe« tribal 
elements. What she was able to tell Colonel Lawrence in 
1917 about the conflict of interests between the 
on the one flank 1 

invaluable to him in his campaign. At the time of her journcy 
no doubt she supposed that her real achiey 


Various 


lic ijaz railway 
ind the Sirhan and Nefud on the other was 
+} 

ement was to have 
placed on the map a line of wells hitherto unknown, and to 
have thrown new light on the 
under Roman, Palmyrene, and Ummayad dominations. As it 
Northern Nejd after the War returned to the 
obscurity from which Miss Bell had rescucd it. 


record cf a visit to Hayil since Miss Bell went in 191-4. 


history of the Syrian desert 
happened, 
There ts no 
taken up witl Bell's 
One cannot 
help seeing before one is far into the book the inevitability 
She never spared herself, and the 


The second volume is entirely 1 Miss 


work in Baghdad and the building up of Iraq. 


of her too early death. 
climate, the long office hours, and the wearing excitement of 
those critical her. Her letters 
mention one illness after another, each of which she insisted 


times were too much for 


upon regarding as of no importance now fever, now cold, 
He 
founding and developing the museum was a work of superero- 
would do it, and 


now bronchitis, then fever again. maecnificent work in 


gation ; she need not have done it, but she 
no more appropriate memorial of her remains. 

People at home were almost as astounded as the Arabs 
doubtless were at the political mastery of Miss Bell. When 
her Report of 1920 was published she wrote to her father : 





* There’s a fandango about my report. The general line taken by 
the Press seems to be that it’s most remarkable that a dog should 
be able to stand up on Its hind legs at all LC... a el vrile a 
White Paper. | hope they Il drop that source of wonder and pay 
attention to the report itself, if it will help them to understand 


what Mesopotamia is like.” 

We note a charmingly humorous little account of an eclipse 
of the moon and the effect upon the population at Baghdad, 
and we recognize in it an old friend, as Sir Hugh Bell sent it at 
the time to the Spectator, where it was published among the 
** Letters to the Editor.” 
tion of the culminating and emotional scene when Faisal was 
preclaimed King of Iraq and received the allegiance of the 


But more important is her descrip- 





tribes :— 


‘Faisal was in his own country with the people he knew. I 


never saw him look so splendid. He wore his usual white robes 
with a fine black abba over them, flowing white headd: and 
silver bound Aqal. Then he began to speak, leaning forward over 
the small table in front of him, sitting with his hand raised and 
bringing it down on the table to emphasize his sentences. The 
people at the end of the tent were too far off to hear ; he called 


them all up and they sat on the ground below the dais rows and 
rows of therm, 400 or 500 men. He spoke in the great tongue of 
the desert. sonorous, magnificent—no language like it. He spoke 
as a tribal chief to his feudatories. ‘For four years,’ he said ‘I 
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have not found myself in a place like this or in such company *— 
you could see how he was loving it. Then he told them how Lraq 
was to rise to thoir endeavours with himself at their head. * Oh 
Arabs are you at peace with one another ?’ They shouted ‘ Yes, 
yes, we are at peace.” ‘ From this day---what is the date ? and what 
is the hour ?" Someone answered him. * From this day the 25th 
July (only he gave the Mohammedan date) and the hour of the 
morning 4 (it was IL o'clock) any tribesman who lifts his hand 
against a tribesrnan is responsible to me—1 will judge between you, 
calling your Sheikhs in council. I have my rights over you as your 
Lord.” A grey bearded man interrupted, * And our rights 7’ 
*And you have your rights as subjects which it is my business to 
guard.’ So it went on, the tribesmen interrupting him with shouts, 
“Yes, yes,’ “We agree,’ * Yes, by God.’ It was the descriptions 
of great tribal gatherings in the days of ignorance, before the 
prophet, when the poets recited verse which has come down to this 
day and the people shouted at the end of each phrase, “The truth, 
by God the truth.” When it was over Fahad and Ali Sulaiman 
stood up on either side of him and said, “We swear allegiance to 
you because you are acceptable to the British Government.’ Faisal 
was a little surprised. He looked quickly round to me smiling and 
then he said, * No one can doubt what my relations are to the British, 
but we must settle our affairs ourselves.’ He looked at me again, 
and | held out my two hands clasped together as a symbol of the 
Union of the Arab and British Goveruments.” 


Sound and Unsound Economics 


An Economist's Protest. By Edwin Cannan. (P. S. King 
and Son lfis.) 
The Economic Theory of the Leisure Class. By Nikolai 


bad.) 
By D. Riazanoy. 


Bukharin. (Martin Lawrence. 7s. 
Karl Mirx and Friedrich Engels. 
Hd.) 

Thinker and Revolutionist. 
(Martin Lawrence. 


(Martin 
aw reice 7s 


Kari Marx, Man, 


edited by D. Riazanov. 


A Symposium 
6s.) 

Proressor CANNAN’S volume of articles and letters, 
written, and for the most part published, between 1914 
and 1926, may look at a first glance somewhat forbidding. 
It is, in fact, one of the most attractive and valuable books 
on economic questions that have appeared of late. For 
here Professor Cannan commenting informally 
and vivaciously on the current problems as they presented 
themselves during the War and in the even more diflicult 
vears that followed. The facts are clear and well remem 
bered, and for this reason the author's exposition and criticism 
are more impressive than if he had written a formal treatise 
taxation, and and forth. 


new 


we have 


on currency, wages prices, sO 
Moreover, he abounds in sound common sense, and his 


remarks, recurring throughout the book, on the folly of 
purely nationalist economics are very much to the point. 
Thus he writes :— 

* i 


is quite impossible to believe that the present barriers 


ygainst the free movement of goods and persons will be long 
maintained by the two dozen States between which Western 
Europe is now divided. A perception of common interest must 


soon lead to Customs unions being concluded here and there, 
and, when the movement is once begun, it will be difficult to stop, 
as the lergest combination will offer great attractions to other 
units. The Americans, by insisting that Europe must pay her 
debts, are helping to foster the feeling of common interest. Few 
things could be better devised to cultivate that feeling than the 
necessity of paying annually large sums to a distant nation as 
the price of her intervention in a purely domestic quarrel ; especially 
when that nation unified separate territories and abolished tariffs 
between them a century and a half ago, and depends for all her 
Ereathness aru prosperity on that fact.” 

© The cult of national self-sufficiency,” he remarks elsewhere, 
“is incompatible with peace.” 

Professor much to about the currency 
question and never tires of exposing the fallacy that paper 
money could be issued in vast quantities without causing 
prices to sear. He did as much as any man to hasten the 
return to the gold standard, and his statement of the case 
for « sound currency is admirable. He reminds us that 
he asked the City of Oxford Profitecring Committee to 
prosecute the Chancellor of Exchequer for charging £1 for 
u currency note which cost less than a penny to manufacture. 
Ile shows how inflation must be harmful, especially to the 
He deprecates much of the idle abuse levelled 


Cannan has say 


wage-carner, 


at manufacturers and traders who made profits. On 
unemployment he says :— 

“© The unemployment insurance and the Rent Restriction Acts 
are the two biggest causes of the long continuance of the war- 


dislocation effects, by making labour less mobile and less ready 
to accept necessary roductions.”’ 


of Adam 
nation.” 


himself 
there's 


lle comforts 
Smith —* Sir, 


with the alleged 
a great deal 


opinion 


of ruin in a 


—— 
Indeed, Professor Cannan is an optimist at heart thoy 
he has found so much to condemn in the acts and Opinion 
of politicians and citizens and even economists in the | 
dozen years. 

In strange and almost laughable contrast to Profe,, 
Cannan’s vigorous and unconstrained thinking about economia 
are the three latest apologetic 
We shall not begin to understand the Muscovite positig 
unless we realize that for the Bolsheviks Marxism has replaeg; 
religion and is in fact a religion, though without morak 
and without a God. We have the familiar note of intolerane 
common to most religions in their lower manifestations, jy 
Bukharin’s scornful examination of the theory of value'y 
the Austrian school headed by Béhm-Bawerk. *~ No doubt 
he observes, ** if we start with the fact that it is only a ela 
theory of the proletariat that can be objectively correct, , 
mere revelation of the bourgeois character of any specifi 
theory is, strictly speaking, suflicient to justify its rejection 
the 


a doctrine whid 


ay} 


specimens of Communist 


He assumes as a fact the Marxian doctrine that Valtie of 
anything depends on the labour put into it 
is so patently inconsistent with every-day commercial exper 
ence that it is no longer held even by German Socialists and 
has its last refuge in Moscow. But to Bukharin Marx wa 
and is infallible, and all who disagree with him are “bourgeois 
and inevitably doomed. We may add that Bolhmi-Bawerk, 





theory of value, though sound up to a point. is now anti. 
quated, though it is not affected by the Russian’s fier 
diatribes. The other two volumes are by the head of tl 
Marx-lngels Institute at Moscow, the * Propaganda Fidei 
of the new Rome. One is a biography of Marx and his 
friend and patron Engels. The author feels it necessary t 


apologize for Engels, who made a large fortune in thi 
chester trade supported Marx 
Mr. Riazanov explains that Engels was only 
the business for a few years and then sold out and lived on 


and through many year 


a partner in 


his capital. Had Engels done this half a century later ir 
Russia, he would have been shot; but Marx's patron must 
be excused for his capitalism. The other book contains 


fragments of Marx, reminiscences of him by his daughter, 


and by Lafargue and Liebknecht who knew Marx in London 


and two papers by Lenin— the one on Marxism and the other 
a denunciation of Hyndman. How these Socialists love one 
another ! 

Old Court Life in France 
Old Court Life in France. By Frances Eiliot. (Putna: 21s, 
SceNeEs from French Court life described by a woman whose 


mind is saturated in French memoirs cannot fail to be enter: 
taining. According to the publishers’ advertisement the book 
was first printed more than twenty years ago— though the 
preface to the third edition is dated 1873—-but the colour 
are as fresh as ever. In her modest preface the author tell 
us how close she has kept to history, and with what pains she 
has woven into her work the actual words spoken by het 
characters, merely dramatizing chosen incidents in a mannet 
to make the speakers real to those readers not intimately 
at home in French Court history of the seventeenth century. 

Ilow fascinating, yet in a sense how repellent to the modern 
reader, was the life of those swarming French Palaces with 
their sumptuous magnificence, their provocative ostentation 
their sordid overcrowding. It must often have been hardly 
possible to move for the press of ladies-in-waiting and luckeys, 
Less contemptible, if more dangerous, 
the first 


courtiers, and clients. 
seem the soldiers and Churchmen among the throng, 
anxious to find respite from the realities of battle among the 


dazzling shams of the Court, the second not without thought for 

the good of France, but ready to forget in the throne-room of 

the Grand Monarch * the obscurity of the Altar of God. 
Every luxury could be had for the ordering, except the 


The gardens, the very woods glittered 
Looked at from 
this distance of time the scene resembles such a perpetual 
bank holiday as might haunt the dreams of a world-weary 
millionaire. Small wonder that from time to time a Court 
lady, fresh from her father’s remote chateau, would rut 
away toaconvent. So ran Louise de Lafaillette—and Henry 
IL], ran after her. The story is here charmingly told of how 


luxury of solitude. 
with fine clothes and resounded with horns. 
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—— 
dhe fulfilled her assignation with the king, recciving him at 
the appointed hour, courtesying deeply upon the wrong side 
ofthe grille. It was a case of * Sanctuary !° The melancholy 
king, whose very love-making was complaint, returned to the 
palace to ask someone else to take pity upon him in his 
« dreary life.’ 

The immense majority of the Palace population, however, 
had no desire to run away. Inside their pleasure house they 
aw life out of focus and they did not wish to see it in propor- 
tion. To them an intrigue was as important as a war, a man’s 
pearing counted for more than his abilities, and none but the 
ruling class counted for anything at all. If the greed of the 
great were satisfied, the hunger of the peasantry went for 
nothing. Even this existence, however, could not 
preed the pluck out of the Frenchman. Courage was almost 
universal, though pity, even among equals, was dead. Cinq 
Mars, handsomest, most affected, most empty-headed of boys, 
the darling of the Court, was arrested suddenly upon a sus- 
picion of treason and condemned to torture and death. Painted 
to disguise the havoc of the torture chamber, he went to the 
gaffold without a friend, waved his plumed hat in farewell 
Human nature, 
was finally too 


stage 


to the onlookers—an heroic actor at the least. 


however, immortal and eternally touching, 


strong for training. For a moment he shrank from the 
executioner and turned to kiss the Crucifix. Inside the 


Palace the play went on as usual. 

Even when the pride of this Court life was at its height the 
gwoans of the populace and the crashing of gates periodically 
made themselves heard within the gay precincts of the Palace. 
When the most fractious of what Condé called these imperti- 
at Notre Dame on 
an occasion of rejoicing, the endurance of the citizens was 
overtaxed. ‘In one night hundred 
the streets of Paris.” It diflicult to preserve the dead 
body of the Grand Monarch from the insults of the mob who 
jank to his damnation. * It all last time.” 
the cynical Orléans, considering open-eved the despotism he 
little longer, before its fal] 


nent bourgeois were exhibited in chains 


two barricades rose in 
was 
said 


will mv 


was upholding. It lasted even a 


shook the world, 


An Evil Legacy 


/ 


The Cepe Colour Question: A Historical Survey. By 
W. M. MacMillan, Professor of [listers at Witwatersrand 
University, Johannesburg. Faber and Gwyer. 21s.) 

From whatever point of view it is looked at. this is a very 


mpertant as well as an intensely provocative and stimulating 
wok. The negrophile will love it 
(olour policy will gnash their teeth over it; 


the Die-hards of repressive 
while the his- 
torian and the judicious reformer will find in it both warning 
nd instruction. Quite briefly it is a study of how the Hotten- 
tots, once a sept universally despised, downtrodden, and held 
na state of virtual slavery, won through, first to some sort 
f industrial independence and later to political equality, 
til to-day they or their representatives. the somewhat fan- 
tatically named Eurafricans, can (so Professor MacMillan 
thinks) rank 
This victory was won for them by the efforts of the mission- 


“as a civilized people.” 


aes who all over the world have always acted as the first 
line of defence for backward native races, and especially by 
the unremitting exertions of one missionary, in his day the 
hated man in all White South Africa—-the Fifeshire 
weaver, Dr. John Philip. Philip it was who was the first to 
force the Colour question to the front and who denied that 


most 





orly paid and compulsory farm-service was a_ suflicient 
ng for a reasonably civilized existence. It is on Dr. 
Philip's hitherto unpublished papers that this book is largely 


these necessitate, it must be confessed, 
“a radical revision of the traditional and hitherto accepted 


interpretation of South African history.” 


based, and papers 


It may be objected that the story of so inconsiderable a 
folk as 


That view, however, is a short-sighted one. 


the Hottentots is of little significance in any regard. 
The Hottentot 
question has a direct bearing on modern issues, for it is in very 
many the with the Bantu 
problem of to-day. ‘It was in the effort to dispose of the 
Hottentots in the Colony that the issues of the modern Colour 
problem first began to appear, and the difficulties that dis- 
turbed political harmony in those days remain.” It is this 
tvil legacy bequeathed to us by the Dutch East Indis Company 


respects in closest’ parallelism 


which is to-day poisoning the social and economie condition 
of South Africa, and, if only as a warning, this book is of very 
Moreover, it is time that history should be 
written not alone from the white point of view, and this is 
doubly necessary in South Africa, where the preponderating 
majority of the inhabitants are people of colour, and where, 
in consequence, the interests of black and white are inex- 
tricably intermingled. That the white is the superior race 
most people will agree, but this should not mean that the 
coloured man is to be held for ever in a state of subordinate 
tutelage. As Mr. MacMillan puts it, ** the crux of the matter 
is to maintain fitting relations between white and coloured 
people, when and where they inevitably live and work to- 
gether.” If such relations cannot be reached, and as long 
as the black man is considered only as a producer and not 
as a consumer, while he is denied a fair opportunity of bringing 
his labour to the best market, only trouble looms ahead. 
* This disability of the coloured population remains a bar to 
the progress of the whole country ; landlessness makes low- 
vagrants are driven into under- 


special value. 


grade workers and vagrants ; 
underpaid servants make for bad and inefficient 
summary). A serf-economy is 


paid service ; 
farming “-—(an 
a bad economy, and “it is often 
that either the Native must be raised up, or he will 
Mr. 
instance 


admirable 
said —it may begin to be 
believed 
drag down White Civilization itseli to a lower level.” 
MaeMillan has his book 
at least this raising-up has been brought to reasonable success, 
But though we this 
study to all interested, there is much in it with which we by 
Mr. MacMillan 
like Dr. Philip 


matter, 


shown us in how in one 


well-documented 


strongly commend 


strongly, 


no means agree. Feeling his case 


urges it as strongly and is often in 
himself, of forgetting that there is an 


danger, 
ther side to ihe 
for he seems to make too little of white grievances. FExigencies 


of space forbid any detailed discussion of many of his views 


but we 
Great Trek, the primary cause of which we believe to have 
been the indecision of British policy the Iaflir 
He defends the payment to the slow-thinking Boer countrymat 


profoundly disagree with his attitude towards the 


on Frontier. 


ilis observations 


of slave compensation-money in London! 
on the Black Circuit of 1812 are of the nature of sy 


ing, and he summons the aid of modern 


ial plead- 


scholarship to show 





that Kaflir stock-thefts were really only natural. rhaps ; 
but the frontiersmap, Dutch or Enelish, who woke up in 
the morning to find his kraals empty would take a diiferent 
view, and he would very naturally be still more infuriated 


when he heard later that Dr. Philip had described the thefts 
Mr. MacMillan, in spes 


as acts of defensive war. king of the 


*- imagined depredations ~ of the Bushmen, would do well 
to refer to Cornwallis Harris’s experience of these fierce little 
stock-stealers. And finally we read that Slagter’s Nek 
“may have left a fatal legacy of bitterness ~ behind it. There 


is no “may ~ in the question. It did and dox Phe writer 
of this notice once lived with a Boer, the lintel of whose 
door was a beam from the gallows at Slagter’s Nek. This 


man, the soul of kindness and hospitality, as are most Bocrs, 


would chat volubly and genially on all sorts of subjects, but 
not, with a Britisher, on Slagter’s Nek. 

The foregoing, however, are points (some of them) of minor 
detail, and do not detract from the particular merits of this 
book as a very important contribution to South African history, 
its supreme merit being that it relates the past to the present. 
Even beyond South Africa, in regions where a dominant 
' rtagve of native labour, 


ee. & 


white easte is faced with a chronic shi 


it will convey a useful lesson. 


THE BRITISH YEAR BOOK OF INTERNATIONAL 
LAW, 1927. (H. Milford. 16s.)— All who are interested in the 
of the League of Nations and of the Permanent 


progress ; t 0: 
Court must wish well to this admirable Year Book, which 
becomes more and more indispensable. Its sumimeries of 
the decisions of international tribunals are excellent, and the 
articles by jurists of repute are of great importance. Sir 
John Fischer Williams. for example, discusses * Denat ionaliza- 
tion,” which since the War has become more connuon and 
difficult than ever. Again. Mr. W. I. Beckett has a notable 
article on “ Criminal Jurisdiction over Foreigners,” with 
special reference to the * Lotus’ case between France and 
Turkey, which, since the Year Book went to press, has been 
decided against France by the Permanent Court. The case 
is in some respects parallel to the famous case of the 
‘Franconia “—R. v. Keyn, 1876—on which the English 
Bench of thirteen judges were divided seven against six. 
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British Spas 


Tux early autumn is an opportune time for publishing a 
Suppleme nt on British Spas, for this is the season of the year 
when such places as Bath, Cheltenham, Llandrindod, Droit- 
wich, Harrogate, and Strathpeffer are considered by many 
to be at their best. The Spectator has always supported the 
«(ome to Britain “* movement, but in this case our advice 
to those Who need peaceful surroundings and gentle treatment 
py some form of water cure is “Stop in Britain.” Why 
vo abroad when so much can be enjoyed in our own country ? 
: A great advance has been made in our British Spas during 
On the scientific side research work is 
We were falling behind our 


the last seven years. 
now systematically organized. 
competitors before the War in the adoption of careful research 
work, but now the medical profession has established accurate 
yeords, and from 1914 to 1919 obtained more exact 
knowledge as to the effects of waters and baths upon ill- 


much 
health and disease. Britain ever since Roman days has 
been one Of the original homes of the 
the courageous use of heat and cold in water cures was first 
taught by British pioneers. But we 
if we were to compete with the Continent, and the collective 


* sweating ” bath, and 


needed to advance, 
research work now in progress at the British Mineral Water 
Hospitals is already giving valuable results. It should be 
noted that these do not receive financial support from the 
Spas abroad. 


Government, as is the case in many 


There has also been a great improvement in the hotel 
accommodation provided at British Spas. This is a matter 
of considerable importance, for invalids, while they are 


taking the waters, need a careful cuisine and restful surround- 
ings. One of the most comfortabie and interesting hotels in 
this country may be discovered by the discriminating at one 
of our Spas. It contains a priceless collection of paintings 
by the great masters and rare specimens of Italian and French 
sculptures and bronzes. 

Another direction in which there has recently been pregress 
js in recreation offered. Although Spas cannot be mere 
entertainment resorts, continually exciting patients, in the 
past few years the amusements and distractions provided for 


been 


invalids and their companions have increased. Sym- 
phony and chamber concerts are given almost daily at our 
Jeading For there have been 
extensive developments of parks and gardens. At Harregate, 
for example, the Valley Gardens have been enlarged to nearly 
twice their size, and there are now six hard tennis courts. a 
tennis pavilion, a children’s model vacht lake, 
Especially during the days are 
drawing in, hall, 
so that patients may not be bored by too monotowous an 


Spas. outdoor recreation 


and a putting 
the 


concert 


autumn, when 
and 


course, 


provision is made in theatre 


existence. 

It is true, as Mr. B. S. Townroe points out on another page, 
that we do not offer the attraction of Casinos, as is 
on the Continent. From the health point of view this is 
no disadvantage, for the fetid atmosphere of a crowded! 
Casino after midnight has the worst possible ei 
those who require mental rest. Our British notably 
Woodhall Spa, Strathpeffer, Bath, Cheitenham, Droitwich, 


thi case 


up sil 


Spas 
vP ‘ 


and Leamington, which are the least tonic and the most 
sedative, are of special value for cases of nervous fatigue, 
and the establishment of Casinos, would not be of added 


benefit, although they would no doubt attract thousands 


who now go to Aix or Biarritz. 


There is. however, soinething to be said for the other criti- 
cisms put forward by our correspondent. The developments, 
for cxampie, along the Warminster Road out Bath 
should be a warning of the dangers of unrestricted building 
in a town that lives by its attractivenes All who value 


rural scenery must hope that the powers now given te thie 
Corporation of Bath to set 


prevent one of Britain’s most historic towns being disfigured 


up an Advisory Committee to 


by the speculative builder will be used to the utmost. 


Our correspondent also touches 2 vulnerable spot in pointing 
out the need of more publicity for British Spas. Within 
their limits local Directors of Advertising do their utmost 
to bring the beauties and the attractions of their Spas before 
the public, but they could indeed take a lesson from theie 


Continental rivals in the direction of dignified publicity. 


The Future of British Spas 


Taos who only know Continental Spas, and have not visited 
our British Spas, probably do not realize the advance that 
has been made since 1914 in medical knowledge of the use of 
water. During the War many thousands of disabled men were 
treated in the British Medicinal Water Hospitals, and the 
experience so gained has been of considerable value in its 
application to civilian post-War cases, especially in the work 
of treating both spastic and flaccid paralysis by means of 
movements in a hot swimming-buth. It is a revelation at 
Bath, for example, to see even the most helpless patients 
supported in the water by means of slings and encouraged 
to move their limbs, until before Jong they can walk or swim 
Without any Bath, of with its natural 
hot mineral water, provides unique facilities for this treatment, 
but the other British Spas have each their own advantages, 
All the British Spas have an exhilarating and invigorating 
effect in comparison with those situated on the plains of the 
Continent. The autumn good time for treatment, not 
only at Bath where the climate is sheltered and warm, but at 
Cheltenham, Harrogate, Llandrindod Wells, Woodhall Spa, 
Droitwich, and Strathpeffer. 

Should the scheme proposed under the National Insurance 
Act materialize, by which panel patients will be able to take 
advantage of special treatment rheumatics and other 
diseases, this will mean an all-the-year-round ** busyness ” at 
British Spas. At present there is feverish activity for part of 
the vear when attendants are worked to the utmost, and 
Then comes the slump, 


support. course, 


Is a 


for 


hotels and lodging- houses are crowded. 
It is now being proposed that at the quieter periods of the year 
Spa treatment should be provided as one of the benefits to be 
derived from National This will be of special 
value in the case of rheumatic diseases, which, as the Ministry 
of Health recently showed in a Report edited by Dr. J. 


Insurance. 


Alison Glover, having a most serious effect upon our 


national health. 
keep trade much more steady in Spa towns. and cnsure 


are 
The advent of panel patients will help to 
that 





the baths are used all the year round. There is increasing 
knowledge of the value of water as a cure for rheumatism. 
Chronic arthritis, for example, can be treated either Ly the 
internal use cf waters having a more or less specific action, 
or by thermal and hyperthermal treatment by Laths and 


manipulations. Among the waters found to be helpful for 
gout and rheumatism are the sulphur waters of Harrogate, 
Strathpeffer and Llanwrtyd. li the 
organized it will mean a new phase of usefulness for our Spas. 


new scheme can he 


This year I have had occasion to visit certain Continenta! 
Spas, and have been impressed by the difference between those 
I know in this country and those abroad. At Mont Dore, 
for example, that the 
Mountains, I felt oppressed inside the baths, for there was an 


f air 


4 . 
suvergne 


much-advertised Spa in 


resh 


unpleasant, somewhat stagnant smell as if all the 
had long been used up. Certainly in cleanliness some of the 
French Spas leave much to be desired. Then, too, some of the 
German Spa towns are dull and insignificant as compared with 
the city of Bath, with its Abbey and such strects as the Royal 
Crescent, the Cireus, Queen Street, Pulteney Street and the 
Parades, which are a monument to the genius of the architects 
of the eighteenth century. Nor can many Continental 
resorts offer such tonie conditions as the Valley Gardens at 
Harrogate, a town situated on the edge of the mecrs. high 
above sea-level. Why is it, then, that so many Knglishmen 
always go abroad instead of taking advantage of the expert 
treatment and the beauties of home Spas ? 

There are several answers to this question. In the first 
place Continental Spas are more cleverly advertised in the 
Governinent tourist offices, and by 


world Press, through 
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|} DROITWICH SPA 
DROITWICH SPA | : 
} AK x ) THE 
THE WORCESTERSHIRE _ : ANA 
r Y 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL © a 
(opposite St. Andrew’s Brine Baths) Y t Ns 
OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 
Seach y TEL.: 
y DROIT. 50. 
GY ] 7. | y a Al 
-|} EVERY MODERN COMFORT 
j OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
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J. T. CULLEY, Manager. y ? 
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ROYAL LEAMINGTON SPA 


is an up-to-date Resort in every particular. Situated in the heart 
of England, emongst most beautiful scenery. 


THE PUMP ROOM AND BATHS 


have been reconstructed. Patients suffering from Rheumatism 
and allied complaints, of a local or general nature, will find every 
form of 


LIGHT, HEAT OR ELECTRICAL TREATMENT 
(of proved Medical value) available as adjuncts to the 
NATURAL SALINE WATER BATHS. 
Staff Employed. Medical Men. 


Specially trained and Medically Certificated. Specialists in Spa Treatment are available 
for consultation. 





TRAVEL TO LEAMINGTON SPA BY G.W.R. 
EXPRESS SERVICES, 114, HOURS FROM LONDON. 


(Paddington Station). 


Prospective visitors should obtain free an illustrated BROCHURE from Mr. W. J. LEIST, 
Room 33, PUMP ROOM AND BATHS, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
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ecial publicity displays. The French railways, for example, 
takea very active part in * boosting” the Spas on their systems. 
The British Spas make some effort to advertise, but local 
pirectors of Publicity are handicapped, as their suggestions 
are frequently turned down because loeal corporations fear 
to spend money and do not realize that advertising, properly 
yarried out, pays. \gain, Continental Spas are more cheerful. 
At La Bourboule, for example, the baths and houses are 
ainted in bright colours. ‘There is a Casino. that unfailing 
attraction to British gamblers, and there is a general air of 
wiety about the place which helps to keep invalids happy. In 
ao. English resorts there are, of course. plenty of amusements. 
Bath, for example, is not only an antiquarian treasure-house 
and literary but in the 


Pump Room and regular entertainments in the local theatres, 


shrine, there are excellent concerts 


while the Assembly Rooms, so rich in its memories of Dickens, 
theatre. At 
tainment more than equal to the seaside. 


Hurrovate, too, there is enter- 
But they all lack 
the French esprit, the carnival touch, the lively colourings, 


js nOW at ecrmeiia 


the gay games, the processions of lanterns, and all the other 
fites at which the French excel. The bodies now responsible 
for our British Spas would find it well worth while to consider 
sending their Directors of Publicity for a tour to France in 
order to try to how to respective 
Jocalities. 

Another answer to the question as to the attraction of the 


discover enliven their 


(ontinent is that the surroundings of some of the French Spas 
are so delightful. ‘Those Spas, for example, served by the 


direct and extremely comfortable trains of the Paris-Orleans 

















nilway, run through some of the most beautiful parts of 
France. At 
toan altitude of 3.900 feet within fifteen minutes of the Baths. 
Mont Dore lies in a beautiful valley not far from the source 
of the Dordogne and Aix-les- 
Bains. so popular with Mr. Stanley Baldwin, stands in a pretty 
valley bounded by wooded heights and is a centre for climbers 
inthe French Alps. It is, of course, true that our British Spas 
arealso set in beautiful surroundings. There is Bathon the River 
Avon; Buxton in the Peak district surrounded by moorland ; 
Cheltenham at the foot the Cotswold Ilills: Droitwich 
amidst picturesque Worcestershire scenery ; Harrogate built 


Bourboule a funicular railway takes invalids 


has a magnificent climate. 


of 


around a series of open spaces such as the Stray ; Leamington 
Llandrindod Wells amid delightful 
Woodhal! Spa among the pine woods of Lincolnshire, 
the Highlands. But 


in Shakespeare's country ; 
swenery 


and Strathpeffer in while motoring 


recently through these districts I have been amazed at the lack 
of foresight which is shown in allowing ugly bungalows and 
ladiy designed villas to be erected by speculative builders, 
soiling many of the adjoining beauty spots. The Council 


for the Preservation of Rural England, that has been so well 
upported by Sir William) Beach Thomas in the Spectator, 
night well be consulted by our British Spas in order that they 
might learn how to prevent one of their chief assets, the beauty 
{their surrounding scenery, being spoilt increasingly. There 
isthe Warminster Road leading out from Bath that will always 


heavoided by any invalid going for a drive who has any regard 
for the aesthetic appearance of buildings. I can only hope that 


the adivice that will be given, so it is understood, in the Report 
of the Regional Committee for Bath and Bristol, shortly to 
he issued, will be followed, for there practical suggestions will 
be made as to how the erection of unsightly buildings may be 
guarded against. But too many of our Spa Corporations 
cannot see outside their own boundaries and do not recognize 
that regional planning, in order to preserve existing landscapes 
and rural works, is essential from the economic point of view. 
Some of their French rivals recognized this long ago and 
Syndicats d‘Initiative have taken many practical steps to 
preserve the rural scenery of France from destruction, 

The future of British Spas is bright, if they will continue 
sleadily the direction on which they are now advancing. 
Wise research, gayer Spas, more enlightened advertising, the 
preservation of rural surroundings—these are the paths that 
Will make our British Spas attract visitors from other countries, 
ind also encourage Britons not to go for their annual cure to 
the Continent. B. S. TowNnroe. 





Dineer subscribers who are changing their addresses are 
asked to notify The Seecravor Office BEFORE MIDDAY ON 
MONDAY ov wach werk. The previous address to which 
the paper has been sent and receipt number should be quoted, 
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Bat. 


Joun Woon beean§ to replan the city of Bath in the 
year 1727, and it is wisely suggested that in the late autumn 
of this vear there should be a meeting in the t tour 
of the most interesting examples of the famous hitect’s 
work. Efforts are also being made to arrange a small exhibition 
of plans and prints. No doubt the President of the Royed 
Institute of British Architects will take an int n cele- 
brating the bi-centenary of a man whose work inks an epoch 
in the history of civic architecture. By arranging brations 
of this kind, which have a distincily artistic 1 intcHectual 
interest, Bath makes sure of receiving widespi ik ot 
only in this country but in the United Stat 

On the outskirts of the city there are for . of 
which three are full-sized and Sunday play is ailable. 
The beauties of Clifton, near Bristol the arcient 
Wells Cathedral, the holy ground of Glastonbury. and the 
wonders of Cheddar Cliffs are only a few of the places of 
interest which can be visited with ease from Bath. 

October 3rd is the opening day of the Pump Koom Concert 
Season, and this year it will be of special interest it has 
been arranged to coincide with the Conference in Bath of the 
British Federation of Competitive Musical Festivals. ‘The 


Opening Concert will be attended by the Mayor and Corpo- 
ration, and Sir Henry Hadow and Sir Richard 


Pump Re 


Terry and 
neement of music 
Orchestra 


Cli-KNOW! 


others prominently associated with the 
in this country will be present. ‘Phe 


is a particularly fine one, and Mr. Jan Hurst, t! 


conductor, has arranged an excellent programine olf ssmphor 
and popular concerts for the Autumn Season. 

Famous artists who will visit the Pump Ro« during the 
autumn include Arthur Rubinstein, Cortot and Melsa, Kdina 
Thomas with her nevro spirituals, Jean Sterling Mackinla 
Flotsam and Jetsam (the populat Wireless artists). and 
many others. 


ape bd sé iL. Se 
Autumn is “The Season 


© 
4 
~ + re 


interestins 
1! LCITEsiilip 


af 


at the most 
spa in Europe. 


At the middie of Septen The Bath Season 
hegins Entertainments ft ‘ } 
rapid recession. Every morning ¢ ic 
i8th Century Pump Room crowded, ry 
department of the Great Bathi I ishment 
is quietly and efhciently as s Some 
people are getting rid of s summet t th 
of rheumatism befor it hecomes too 

rooted: others are wisely getting fit for the inter, 
For the Autumn Season new departmenis of the 





Baths are to be opened to provide 





eficiently administered treatment and th t 
comfortable accommodation it is possible to g¢ 

As well as the radio-active hot springs of Bath, 
its scientific “cure” system and its ore tra and 


entertainments, there is the absorbing interest of 
the Roman Baths (a complete bathing establish- 
ment dating from the First Century); the un- 
equalled Georgian architecture and the wondertul 
historic and literary the {8th 
Century, and not least the beauty of the country 
around and those wonderful old places—Wells, 
Glastonbury, Stonehenge, the Cheddar Gorge and 


associations of 


Caves, and the Mendip Hills, all within easy 
access. Bath is only an hour-and-three-quarters 
from London (Paddington) by the comfortable 
G.W.R. Bath Spa Expresses, and there are also 
excellent services from the North and Midlands, 
All information, Accommodation List, etc., from 


John Hetten, Director, Pump Room, Bath. 
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(WELTENHAM. 

Having grown from a small village in the course of two 
centuries, Cheltenham has naturally developed on modern lines. 
In fact, much of the town has been planned in the typical 
Parisian style, its long tree-lined roads (sixteen miles of them) 
resembling closely the famous boulevards of the French 
capital. The Promenade, the Spa’s famous street, is so 
dustered with trees that they very nearly eclipse its wonderful 
shop-windows- truly a Continental shoj ying street! Many 
a delightful hour can be spent in the public gardens, which 
are principally Pittville Park, covering fifteen acres and offering 
drives and walks of a total of nearly six miles ; the Montpellier 
Gardens, containing a bandstand and an all-weather pavilion ; 
and the grounds of the Winter Garden itself. The winter 
gason is hardly less attractive than the summer season, 
for concert-world celebrities follow one another at the various 
A morning orchestral concert is held each 









ST 


eunty concerts. 


in the week-day in the Town Hall, and in the afternoons at the 
untry game rendezvous further orchestral concerts alternate with 
hay Thés Dansants, exhibition dances, and social meetings. Out- 
Vinter dor pastimes comprise tennis on hard courts, badminton, 
finite hunting, as well as hockey, football, and golf. Two 18-hole 
‘ment courses are situated within easy reach, namely, at Cleeve Hill, 
1,000 ft. above sea-level, and at the Lilley Brook Golf Club, 
nine holes of which are on the level, the second nine holes 
being on Hartley Hill and providing quite sporting play. 
xty. (heltenham has much to recommend it as a motoring centre. 
Gloucester and Tewkesbury are only nine miles distant, 
yhile Evesham, Ross-on-Wye, Stratford-on-Avon, Worcester, 
j (irencester, Broadway, Malmesbury, and many cther scenic 
and historic spots are within an hour's run by car. Very 
yisely, Cheltenham has taken steps in the last few wecks to 
preserve Leckhampton Hill as an open space for ever. 
Droitwich. 
A world-wide reputation has been built up by this Spa, 
nt so much through its holiday attractions as through the 
urative excellence of its waters. Yet a great deal can 
k." at Bf nowadays be said of it as a holiday centre. In Saxon times 
amma! @ ii was known by the name of * Wich” and is said to have given 
—— § the name of * Wiccia ” to the county now known as Wor- 
——— Bstershire. In fact, it was a town of such importance that 


letters were once addressed, ** Worcester near Droitwich.” 
The manufacture of salt has long been the chief industry of the 
town. Nowadays, the salt works have been moved some 
niles from the main town, and although the picturesque 
Salter’s Hall remains, it has been converted to public uses and 
now serves the purpose of a concert and dance hall, a cinema, 
atheatre, and a reading-room. In the winter an orchestra 
provides attractive programmes in the Hall, which in the 
ummer usually plays in the grounds ef the Brine Baths or 
inthe Brine Baths Park. ‘The latter has all the attributes 
fa fine publie park, as apart from its charming landscape 
ad its splendid gardening, which 


inlude a rose-garden 


specimens of natural 
beautiful orchard, it 





rags and contains 
acellent lawns on which croquet, bowls, and tennis can be 
played. In reeent the old golf-course 
las been considerably enlarged and attractively laid out as a 
full eighteen-hole course, chiefly under the direction of James 
Braid, and, together with a well-appointed club house, has 
proved very popular with visitors. The St. Andrews Brine 
Baths, which can be classed with the most up to date of 
wich establishments, has only recently been enlarged, and by 
reason of the addition of a new wing, the treatment of a further 
oe hundred patients can comfortably be effected each day. 


vears nine-holes 


LEAMINGTON. 

In hardly more than a century the population of Leamington 
has inereased from 315 to 28,941. The wonderful rise shown 
by these figures is due to its quickly growing recognition 
both as a Spa and as a holiday centre. Not until 1813 was a 
pump room erected for the drinking of its waters. The beauti- 
ful planning of the town from about this date has served to 
popularize it as a resort. Since the advent of the motor-car 
ithas grown as a centre for the Shakespeare country. The 
View of the town as you enter the Parade —a wide thoroughfare 
with a host of fine shops on one side and the picturesque 
Jephson Gardens on the other— makes you realize what a 
theery piace is Leamington. the entrance to the 
x Gardens is the Pump Room and the Baths establishment. 
Basdstands are to be found in both the Jephson Gardens and 


Facing 








those attached to the Pump Room. Playing by noted military 
bands alternates with popular concert parties in the covered 
pavilion of the former, which seats 1,200 persons, while in 
the latter bands play twice daily. In the spacious Pump Room 
café an orchestra trio, ranking amongst the foremost in the 
Midlands, also plays each day. Other forms of entertainment 
are provided in the Theatre Royal, first-class cinemas. and a 
newly opened Palais de Danse. So whatever the season, 
Leamington offers the visitor anything but a dull time. The 
Jephson Gardens occupy fifteen acres. At nearby Whitnash 
is the fine eighteen-hole course belonging to the Leamington 
and County Golf Club, while nine 
holes is situated at Milverton. Hunting is exceptionally 
good in the district. There are the North 
hounds with kennels at Kenilworth, the Warwickshire hounds 
at Kineton, and other accessible packs include the Atherstone, 
the Pytchley, the Bicester, and the Heythrop. 
BuxToN, 

The greatest virtue of Buxton as a winter resort is the dry- 


another course of 


Warwickshire 


ness of its climate. 
by those would-be visitors in the past who have imzgined its 
height above sea-level (1.000 feet) to have given it a climatic 
disadvantage during the “ off” The hall 
holds 2,000 people and its popular café is open all the year 
round. In the gardens, ice and rollei curling and 
badminton and tennis (on hard courts) are available, as well 
The town already 


This has not, perhaps, been fully grasped 


season, eoncert 


skating, 
as putting on an eighteen-hole course. 
possessed a good eighteen-hole golf course on Fairfield Common 
before the New Cavendish Golf recently inaugurated 
under the direction of Dr. Mackenzie. Not least of the out- 
door sports is hunting. The celebrated High Peak Harriers 
hold their meets in the district around Ashbourne, Buxton, 
Bakewell, and Hartington. 


Was 


HARROGATE, 

Our most northern English Spa and its cure are famed 
in many parts of the world, but the town has flourished 
not only because of this. Hts situation on the edge «f the 
Yorkshire Moors has long made it popular purely as a country 
The visitor will find gocd concerts are held 
all the year round in the Royal Hail. The Harrogate Musical 
Festival takes place here from September 21st to 23rd. Many 
of our most noted artists and conductors will take part in the 
Festival, including Miss Florence Austral, Mr. Robert Kaston> 
Mr. Leff Pouishnoff, Sir Edward Elgar,and Mr. Eric Coates, 

Of outdoor sports. golf perhaps claims the largest number 
Tennis 


toul cas 


holiday place. 


of votaries, as there are three golf clubs in the town. 
ranks second in favour, the Corporation owning er 
courts in the Bogs Field and grass ani hard courts in the 
Royal Hall grounds. The many round Harrogate 
offer plenty of sport to the angler, while hunting can be 
enjoyed with the York and Ainsty and the Brainham Moor 
hounds. The motoring facilities cifered by using Harrogate 
as a centre are obvious to all take a 
map of Yorkshire. First-hand information regarding places 
of interest and state of the roads can always be obtained 
from the Harrogate District Automobile Club. We 
must not leave the town without a@ lock at its famous conimon, 
known as The Stray, which covers an area of 200 aeres. It 
is the town’s heritage from the old Forest of Knaresborough 
and an Act of Parliament has ordained that it should never 
be closed or built upon. Visitors can thus be assured of 
plenty of pleasant walking exercise, particularly as there 
are also other open spaces. such as Harlow Moor, Birk Crag, 


rivers 


who will giance at a 


and 


and the gardens in the town. 


MATLOCK. 

The original home of the Hydro in this country is Matlock. 
In 1853 John Smedley founded what is now the largest 
and most completely equipped Hydro of its kind. Having 
started the water cure for the benefit of his own mill workers, 
Mr. Smedley was scon induced to purchase a house on Matlock 
Bank to enable neighbours and visitors to avail themselves 
of his treatment. Since his death in 1874, numerous alter- 
ations and extensions have occurred and the most up-to-date 
installations fitted. Though not conducted on the large scale 
of Smedley’s Hydropathic, several other Hydros have been 
erected in Matlock. ‘These have had ihe latest bath appliances 
installed, which are in charge of resident or visiting physicians. 
In the case of the Rockside Hydro, both a resident and a 
visiting physician are available, 
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Fiction 
The Social Comedy 


By E. F. Benson. 
By W. J. Locke. 


(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 
(The Bodley 


Lucia in London. 
The Kingdom of Theophilus. 
Head. 7s. 6d.) 


Monte Carlo. By Henry K. Sienkiewicz. (Stanley Paul. 2s. 6d.) 


One of Mr. E. F. Benson’s minor talents is that of chronicling 
small beer in a manner so exhilarating that it becomes at 
least sparkling cider. He is again occupied with life in the 
country, for, though we see Lucia in London, it is the effect 
of her ascension upon Riseholme that keeps us enthralled. 
This amusing story exhibits all Mr. Benson's airy delight in 
the postures of the snob and the climber, and is keen with 
his relish of those absurdities of everyday life that glitter 
with mirth only when concentrated in the convex burnished 
mirror of a satiric style. The limitations of the rural scene 
sharpen his malicious gaze ; and Lucia in Riseholme irresistibly 
stirs an ironic and appreciative risibility. In London her 
methods become too crude, surely: the astute lady who so 
swiftly recovers a lost supremacy in her offended hamlet 
would hardly have trusted so blindly to policies of aggression, 
or been quite so unaware of her actual effect on their Graces 
and their Highnesses. And I am perfectly certain that 
the smart and shingled Lucia who broke on Mayfair would 
never have attended the dances and dinners of duchesses with 
the Beethoven Brooch on her fashionable corsage. Such 
religuary gauds, I believe, passed away before Queen Victoria. 
A detail !—of course, important only because the contagion 
of Mr. Benson’s high spirits makes the Beethoven Brooch 
Joom jike a monument. For, if I think Lucia’s creator is a 
trifle heavy-handed with her in London, and that the duchesses 
are as vulgar as she is, these faint reservations are chased 
away by many comic recognitions—delightful moments when 
Daisy her own gardening, or her husband salutes 
Georgie’s Oxford trousers, or Lucia achieves some climax in 
the dithering idiocy of her “ baby-talk,” or when some 
cliché that has bored us to agony in real experience is deftly 
returned as a wild joke in the lawless tennis-play of irrespon- 
sible conversation. Mr. Benson has presented these characters 


dloes 


before-—there’s a sardonic sketch of Georgie in Freaks of 
Mayfair, for instance. It is true, also, that he sometimes 


twitches his ludicrous figures into attitudes of caricature too 
savage for their light service. True, alas! that his brilliant 
ladies of the ‘nineties, dropping diamonds and asps together 
from their irresponsible lips, walk no more in his social 
comedy. But since, in actual existence, Dodoism has 
degenerated into dadaism, it is probably wise to forget them, 
and expose the humours of the country group. Lucia in 
London is highly entertaining, and mordant arrows still fly at 
all the complacent. 

Mr. Ek. F. Benson writes of snobs ; but Mr. W. J. Locke in 
his later days creates an atmosphere of a special kind of 


snobbery. His many admirers will doubtless be pleased with 


The Kingdom of Theophilus, for the narrative proceeds 
piquantly enough, though the characters are confused in 


themselves and at odds with our sympathies. There was 
a time when Mr. Locke's persuasive style and prettily wilful 
moods commended such volumes as the Beloved Vagabond 
and the Morals of Marcus Ordeyne, though even then his 
Bohemia lay convenient to Philistia and some cloying after- 
taste of his honey hinted at the presence of sentimentality. 
Now the oversweet has declared its acid, and the intellectual 
palate is drawn by a singular mixture of dulcitude and 
rancour. The Beloved Vagabond, after many adventures, 
has hardened into the predatory though artistic Luke, whose 
development, however, is the most admirable piece of 
characterization in the book. Theophilus is a dry civil servant 
who comes into a great fortune and proceeds to realize himself 
in an entirely selfish manner. The nice people in the story 
call him “the dearest of dears,” that unsympathetic social 
worker, his wife, calls him “ a hedonist,”’ and the bewildered 
reader for no sullicient reason is expected to call him a wronged 


gentleman. The aforesaid wife, who has merely been to 


Theophilus all that he desired her to be until wealth awoke 
other desires, is so bitterly denounced by the author that one 
perversely 


begins to side with her. After all, it is not a 


crime to be a member of Parliament, though, as Mr. Wey 


Sea-lady used to whisper: “ There are better dreams.” Tyhh) 
- adorably | 


Daphne, devoted daughter of Luke, smiles 
passes her hand continually over her “ dainty ” cropped hey 
crosses her “ shapely ” legs, is insufferably left a legacy y 
£500 a year instead of a large fortune, and refers to 
general “* bl——diness of things.” (Mr. Locke’s characterisy 
spelling !) Evidently Daphne is the guide to the Kingdom, 

But why is sympathy required from us all the time gf 
people who seem to take what they want fairly easily ; ay 
who, when satisfaction is delayed a little, seek on 
Monte Carlo and a voyage with a demi-mondaine? }y, 
folk in this book are all greedy, petulant, and mannerles. 
and behind the fiction is the foolish hypothesis that ty 
children of poverty are grossly undeserving, and that all why 
have a conscience concerning them are charmiess cranks, 

The volume of Sienkiewicz, Monte Carlo, is included in y 
** International” series of translations. It is an odd litt 
story of an episode at Nice, in which a Polish artist near) 
marries a French widow with a Past that is still not unlig 
her Present, but escapes, because he suddenly discoyey 
in a new model a young compatriot whose beauty is op 
with virtue. The rhetorical note, the obvious emotionalisy, 
the cumulative picturesqueness—the superb cinema-talent, jy 
short, of the author of Quo Vadis ?—invade rather uneasily 
the confines of the short story ; but the ardour of the painter 
at once theatrical and sincere, gives something touching ty 
the simple incident. 


RacuEL ANNAND TAYLOR, 
THE MIXER. By Edgar Wallace. (Long. 7s. 6d,)- 
This is less a novel than a series of short stories, to which 


a connected interest is given by the personality of the hem, 
*'The Mixer” is a particularly cool and resourceful scoundrd 
who works on the philanthropic principle of robbing only 
the thief and outswindling the swindler. He shows unfailing 
ingenuity in relieving of ‘their ill-gotten gains the successful 
promoters of burglaries, sweepstakes, and financial scoops. 
Each chapter describes, in Mr. Wallace’s best manner, some 
fresh exploit more daring and original than the last, and 
so likeable does this engaging villain become that we ar 


positively relieved when, realizing that he has gone far 
enough, he finally retires from “business” and _ escape 
abroad. 

YOUNG ORLAND. By the Hon. Herbert Asquith. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.)—This is a quiet and _ pleasantly 
written biography of a young man who is the adopted son of 
a country squire. Mr. Asquith does not convince the reader 
that there is any particular reason why young Orland’ 
parentage should not have been more normal, for his up 
bringing is entirely of the conventional kind. We have detailed 


accounts of his childhood, schooldays, and career at Oxford, 
but it must be confessed that these accounts are cntirely 
objective and there is nothing particularly original about 
them. The story, indeed, hardly wakes up till the very last 
chapters, when, after a considerable struggle with uncxpected 
poverty, Orland goes to the War. Here the description of the 
alternation of spells at the Front and leave makes a picture 
which grips the attention. The alarm at St. Quentin on 
March 21st is well described, but we are not given the retreat, 
for Orland is wounded on the evening of the first day and 
dies in hospital in the next and final chapter. The book is 
competent and carefully written, but it does not possess the 
divine spark, and the characters leave only a dim impression 
on the mind. 


MAX CARRADOS MYSTERIES. By Ernest Bramabh. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—-Mr. Ernest Bramah’s 
admirers have doubtless long ago accepted his convention that 
Max Carrados, the blind detective, can do anything fifty pet 
cent. better than anyone who has excellent sight with both 
eyes. This includes reading both manuscript and print. and, 
saving that the author obv iously marvels at the creature of 
his own creation, there seems really no reason why Max 
Carrados should not have been presented with h’s full com- 
plement of senses. The two best of these mysteries are “ The 


Holloway Flat Tragedy ” and * The Curious Circumstances of 
the Two Left Shoes,’ the latter of which is particularly 


ingenious. Mr. Bramah always writes well. 


THE WAY THINGS ARE. By E. M. Delafield. (Ifutchia- 
son. 7s. 6d. net.)—A minor Victorian poet once observed 
of his household, * In my family the domestic virtues have 
run to seed.” The same may be said of Laura Tempie, 
Miss Delafield’s heroine, who allows the minor cares of this 
life to preoccupy her to the exclusion of all other interests. 
Every unsuccessful and pertinacious housekeeper should 
be made to read this book as an awful warning of what too 


Martha-like an attitude can produce in an intellige nt female. 
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A Private Income—Not a Salary. 


A YEAR 
FOR LIFE 


for YOU! 


Think of it! Not a salary demanding daily work 
at the office, but a private income to be paid to 
you every year as long as you live. 

And while you are qualifying for it—it begins 
at age 55—there’s full protection for your family ; 
£3,200 plus half of every deposit you have made 
to date will be paid to them in the event of your 
death. Should that be the result of an accident 
£6,400 plus half the deposits will be paid. 
Should illness or accident permanently prevent 
your earning any kind of living, £32 a month 
will be paid to you until you are 55, when the 
£400 a year becomes due. 


Every year you will save a very substantial amount of 
Income Tax—a big consideration in itself. 





This can all be accomplished by means of a plan devised 
by the Sun Life of Canada—the great Annuity Company 
with Government-supervised assets exceeding £70,000,000. 
It's a wonderful plan, adaptable to any age and for any 


amount. It brings independence within the reach of tens 


of thousands of men who, otherwise, would be compelled 
to go on working till the end of their days. 


THIS ENQUIRY FORM SENT NOW WILL 
BRING YOU DETAILED PARTICULARS 
OF A PLAN WHICH WILL MAKE YOU 
A HAPPIER AND RICHER MAN. POST IT 
TO-DAY.........NO OBLIGATION IS INCURRED 


PPTTTTTTITITITITILILI LLL 


To J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
CO. OF CANADA, 13 Sun of Canada House, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 2. 


(Nr. Temple Statio: 

Assuming I can save and « CPOSIt Li.cceeeeeeeeecsseeeeseeeenseees tata 
please send me—withou obligation on my part full particul ot 
your investment plan, show: what income or cash sum will be 
available for me. 

et Bate 66 DG: dncissccccsvsccsnscnscscccnvecsasosssasvasneseess désasasssesviesses 
RRMBOION 6 inccsccccsccceess Married or about to be married.........cceeseeees 
TE .cucsincsimainsibkhanedadanseadivnebbsansasesimaavaesaccrosbdhedsepebadbedebeaeedassase 

(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 
DBBROEE: ccidcccdiocssocssenccsucsesscesesscnccondacceasssnsscccesoscssccosenccoesesacesse 





UNION- CASTLE LINE 


Royal Mail Service to 
SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 
Tours to South Africa 


at Reduced Return Fares. 


Ferinighily CRU _—_ from London 
ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG 


AND BACK. 
3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


125 PALL MALL, S.W. 1. 
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ous cross-index to persons, events, etc. 
Royal Sva. 80 pp. 2ls. net. Pre post fre 


Blake’s Marriage * 


Heaven and i ell 








FACSIMILE IN FULL COLOUR AND GOLD 
from ~— oe ’s original cop Wit! n Essay 
pa Mi ax Pi As a gift t i g 
mot t % 1 nr r- 










of 


Ancien 


ging 
asceticism, anc 
virgin pri 


Mackenzie and 


Voyageurs 





By ARTHUE P. WOOLL AcoTT 
A compre sive account of the fain pe trip 
made by ‘Sir Alexan nder Mackenzie 1793 to 
the Arctic and Pacific Oceans. 


The Story of Music 


By PAU 1 BEKKER 








An unconventional survey of the on of 
music from earliest times to the pr , by 
the brilliant G n critic of 
Beethoven and others are 

. 10s, 64. ot. 

List of books on Music post free. 
About England 
By M. V. HUGHES 
Many drawings and a coloured {rot . 
ideal book rt ae 
simple of l 
of Bow Bells. g 
amount of intere ; t ining 
inform senda ne 
Fosueees pe 
Makers ‘of “loth. 
Century Europe 
By RALPH FLENLEY 

Follows the political hi story of 19th-Centut Europe 
by sketching the biographies of the leaqimeg figures 
in the process of nation-making and t evelop 


le cratic net. 


ment of d 


Later ail Religion 


By EDWYN BEV AN, D.Litt., TL. D. 

A New Volume in_The Gre Thou 
Sw by amy =) 3B ARKER, M A, 

.D.), covering the od from Alexancer 

os when the ah ong Empire m 

Christian. net. List of & volu 
Series post free 


Pit-Head — 





By FREDERICK C, BODEN 
A remarkable first book of poems by a young 
Derbyshire miner who works at the pit he ad. His 


poems have been discovere: d by Sir A. Quiller- Couch, 
who writes an introduction to this book. 3s. net. 


* 
AUTUMN LIST POST 


Bedford Street London 


FREE 
W.C. 2 
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Si Ey it to | 
| NEVER WITHOUT A BOOK. |||) An I f a 
: -|1 An Income of about |} 
. incin 
all OWEVER great your appetite for books may Ee F] 80 per annum reed 
é| be it can be fully satisfied by a subscription ff path 
| to the Times Book Club Circulating Library. “4 can a Pare seg ~~ a man aged 29 
Under the Guaranteed Service you can change your |;\ neat Retacay ler his dependants 
S after his death by effecting a policy 
books as often as you like, and you can forward your Ey hes GEES nie la Mie ot om enneel 3 
new selection before the books in hand are returned, Ee premium of £81, on which a rebate Misc 
so that you need never be without a book to read. | of Income Tax is allowed. 
E (\ 
Moreover—and this is the central feature of the [5 (s 
service—if any book you want is not on the shelf ; T 
at the time you ask for it, it will be bought specially Fi a === B 
° <6 
from the Publishers for you. (The very few excep- {Ej OTHER SUMS ASSURED FOR : 
tions are clearly stated in the prospectus. “4 ) 
pos) : £1,000 AND UPWARDS AT - 
‘A Subscriber writes :-— ie PROPORTIONATE PREMIUMS. B 
“I should like to again express the very great BY ere : - 
pleasure derived from The Times Book Club ever EB} nme ri 
since I was lucky enough to discover this boon to the Ea S| 
reader. Never before have I had such complete salis- Ea R 
faction from any library—indeed, your Cuaranteed S) \ 
Section is quite unrivalled, and I wish to thank you EY Apply for full particulars to B 
and all who have allended to my many wants during EY : 
aie ||| THE PRUDENTIAL |] | 
— iS B 
3) iA 
| Write for prospectus with rates and conditions of SY ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. PorTR 
=| ois . Ed | 6s 
| subscription to the Librarian, Bi | Cons Cveece - P 
* THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, FY | HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. I. i. 
A} IS O f its R atives. | 
= 42 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, London, W.1. Is PP. 133. St Aaa irate a 
Aaa NETS NS IT STN aREEE: 
TMM mn |. = 
= 
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DR. BARNARDO'S || : 
BE YOUR OWN |||" "ees 


| | ALMONER ||| ANNUAL 2/6 APPEAL. : 
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LULL 





If you want to help some poor man 


WATT 


TT 


or woman who sorely needs a suitable 














surgical appliance, apply at once to |= | 1° | 
the Secretary as below. E | Po 
ll | 
Every subscriber receives “letters” |E1 | | i - 
in proportion to the amexst of his |=)! | Way 
. . =j| | | 
contribution. =| | listo: 
= B 
= | : 
Communications should be addressed |=} | PLEASE HELP THE LITTLE CHILD jf ? 
to the Secretary— = | | UP THE LADDER. Biro 
= 8,000 Orphan and Destitute little ones are | C 
OYAL SUR A =| | anxiously watching her upward progress, Si 
R GIC L = | for upon her successful climb depends their | "* 
=| I breakfasts, their dinners, and their teas! T 
AID SOCIETY Please help her by sending your customary qT 
gift to the Half- Crown Fund; you always “ 
+t . , aa give to the Annual Appeal for 400,000 | 1 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, Half-Crowns for the Children’s Food. \ 
London, E.C. 4. | A 
| Cheques and orders, payable “Dr, Barnardo’s Homes : 
| Food Fund,” and crossed, may be addressed to Dr. | LX 
Patron - . H.M. THE KING 3arnardo’s Homes, 22 Barnardo House, Stepney |f f-—» 
Causeway, London, E. 1. I Beper, 
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<< The mistake in the novel is that the reader is hard put to 


it to believe in Laura's success as a writer of short stories. 
However, 5 readers of Miss Delafield will readily believe, 
jqura’s worries are distinctly entertaining, and the account 
of her inconclusive and rather futile love affair is most con- 
The minor characters all make themselves 


Insurance 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES.—II. 


yincing ly giv en. 


aceedingly unpleasant in their different manners. This Jp js customary and conyenicnt to distincuish between 
sa thoroughly entertaining novel, endowment assurances on the one hand, and whole- 
life and limited payment life policies on the other; 

: . but strictly speaking, all these policics may be regarded 

A Library List as endowment assurances under which the sum assured 

smivAal . attain: P of <3 ; 

yecett NEOUS :—Evolution of Primitive Medicine. By Sir * —— 7 eS eee age, or at death 
previous. or whole-life and limited payment life 


Arthur Newsholme. (Bailli¢re, Tindall and Cox. 11s. 6d.) ae t] hed 
Development and Purpose. By L. 'T. Hobhouse, PONCTCS, that specified age is 103, or whatever may 


(Macmillan. 15s.) Poster Advertising. By C. Sheldon. be the latest age at which, according to the mortality 
(Sheldons. 10s. 6d.) Selected Papers on Psycho- table employed, everybody is supposed to be dead. 
Analysis. By K. Abraham. (Hogarth Press. 30s.) Under all three classes of policies the premiums can 
Tho ‘ met R , . P + . P : P 

The Salad Bowl. By Arthur Lambton. (Hurst and ¢ontinue throughout the whole of the endowment period, 


Passion, Murder and Mystery. By 
(Hutchinson. 18s.) The Royal Tour. 


Blackett. 18s.) which in the case of whole-life policies is until death, 


rw 


— 


Bruce Graeme. 
By Taylor Darbyshire. (Arnold. 7s. 6d.) Money and 
Monetary Policy in Early Times. By A. R. Burns. 
(Kegan Paul. 25s.) Galatea, or the Future of Darwinism. 
By W. Russell Brain. (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.) Percival 


and I. By Anthony Armstrong. (Methuen. 3s. 6d.) 
— Rovers and Stay-at-Homes. By Maribel Edwin. 
(Dent. 5s.) The Book of Tobit. Edited by E. H. 
Short. (Philip Allan. 10s. 6d.) The West Yorkshire 


Regiment in The War, 1914-1918. Vol. II. By Everard 


or they can be limited to a maximum number whicl 
can be one, ten, twenty, or any other w 

The choice of the most suitabl policy is fundamentally 
determined by deciding what period will 
suit us best, and whether or not payment of premiums 
should continue until the policy becomes a claim cither 
by death or survivance. 

Out of each premium that is paid, sufficient 
be accumulated as in a savings bank s 


’ 
, Ca2OOne. 


endowment 


to 


1 
1las 


amount 


as to 








Wvyall. (The Bodley Head. 10s. 6d.) Father or Sons. 
By Prynce Hopkins. (Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d.) Liberal to the sum assured by the latest date at which the policy 
Points of View. Edited by UH. L. Nathan and H. H. can become a claim. If the endowment period is short, 
Williams. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) Retail Selling. By Gladys comparatively much must be taken and saved up. If 
Burlton. (Cape. 5s.) The Grey Shrines of England. there are many premiums to be paid, relatively little 
By Arthur Grant. (Chambers. sits 6d.) has to be taken from each to accumulate to th: amount 
D. ferry :—Plain Jane. By A. P. Herbert. (T. Fisher Unwin. payable when the policy becomes a claim. 
6s.)— Others Abide. By Humbert Wolfe. (Benn. 6s.) The obvious consequence is that the rates of premium 
— The Temple. New Edition. By George Herbert. Sue thee een ial 0 na ae Bp eng ea ae a 
(Nonesuch Press. £1 11s. 6d.) Pit-Head Poems. By a er oe eee , ar ee Ween th premiums 
F. C. Boden. (Dent. 3s.) Elegies and Eulogies. By 8% numerous and the period is long, and are high when 
(. L. Graves. (Methuen. 5s.) the period is short and the premiums few. In other 
TavEL :—To the Mysterious Lorian Swamp. By Capt. C. words, a uniform premium of £100. will ae “oe much 
Wightwick Haywood. (Seeley, Service. 21s.) The ‘nore life assurance in the one case than in the other. 
Maori Past and Present. By T. KE. Donne. (Seeley, The result is that policies at low rates of premium 
Service. 21s.) Romantic Java. By H. $8. Banner. provide more protection for dependents in the event of 


Scotland. The Blue Guides. 
The Call of the Pentlands. By 
6d.) Wild Drumatlbain. 
| By A. A. MacGregor. (Chambers. 7s. 6d.) The Road 
| to the Isles. By Kenneth Macleod. (R. Grant. 7s. 6d.) 
Private Prayer in Christian Story. By J. T. 


the early death of the assured than is given by policies 
at high premiums. 

If only we could foretell the time at which we shall 
die, there would not be much difficulty about the choice 
of the most suitable policy. If we knew that death 
would come within ten years, we should take ten-year 


(Seeley, Service. 21s.) 
(Macmillan. 2s. 6d.) 
Will Grant. (R. Grant. 


~ 
és. 


IMEOLOGY : 


} Stoddart. (Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d.) The : ; . a , 2 
Deposited Prayer Book by a Group of Priests. (Philip term insurance under which the sum insured would be 
Allan. 3s. 6d.) The Reunion of the Churches. By paid at death within the term, and no part of the 
| G. J. Jordon (Constable. 12:3.) Religious Assent. By premiums be returned to us if we survived the term. 

Mark Pontifex. (Constable. 5s.) Can These The rates of premium for such policies are extremely 


| Dom 
| Bones Live ? By J. Worsley Boden. 
——John Wesley : The Master Builder. 
(Sharp. 18s.) 


on 


(Constable. 4s. 6d.) 


_ 4s, low and provide nothing but protection. If, the 
By J. 5. Simon. 


other hand, we were certain of living to an advanced 
age, we should take policies that used as little as possible 
of each premium to pay for insurance protection. Under 
the existing Income Tax regulations we should naturally 


kT AND LITERATURE : By Dorothy 


Furniss. (Harrap. 


Drawing for Beginners. 
10s. 6d.) Famous Sporting Prints. 


| 

| ot egg Ag py —— Pie seta” Hosen assure on a plan that involves the risk of death, since 
Actor-Poet. By C. L. de Chambrun. (Appleton. 10s. 6d.) only in that way could we obtain  epiigcucsnasoscta of Income 

| ——Goethe. By J. G. Robertson. (The Republic of Tax on the premiums, which normally means, at present, 
Letters. 6s.) Harold. By Stephen Phillips. (The that the State pays one-tenth of our premiums. 

| 3odley Head. 6s.) The time of death being unknown, we have to consider 

} Bistory :—The Transition from Aristocracy, 1832 to 1867. Who shall run the risk of financial loss through carly 

By O. J. Christie. (Seeley, Service. 12s. 6d.) The death. Clearly the one man who cannot take the risk 

Druids. By T. D. Kendrick. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) is he whose income would cease at his death. A life 

| London, By G. H. Cunningham. (Dent. 21s.) office can take the risk, and would be able to make up 

|| @iction :—Young Orland. By the Hon. Herbert Asquith, the financial loss through death without any trouble 

| (Hiutchinson. 7s. 6d.) Tales of Changing Seas. By whatever. 

Morley Roberts. (Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d.) Phe The third alternative is that a wife and children run 


(The Bodley Head. 
By Claude Anet. 


7s. 6d.) 


By Muriel Hine. 


World the risk of the financial loss through the cessation, or 


substantial decrease, of income owing to early death. 


Lovers. 


The End of the 


| Seven 
7s. 6d.) 


Translated by Jeffery K. Jeffery. (Knopf. . : os . 

The Ship Sails On. By Nordahl Grieg. Translated by If we realized vividly what this might mean, We 

A. G. Chater. (IXnopf. 7s. 6d.) The Gods are Athirst, could scarcely avoid decreasing expenditure on = un- 

By Anatole France. Translated by Alfred Allinson, necessary things in order to provide the cost of insurance 
(The Bodley Head. 16s.) protection by means of life assurance. 





By doing this we should be making one of the best 
and for 





? : 
“7 Answers to General Knowledge Questions investments possible. On _ personal grounds 
r. | ie ; ‘ ; es ' financial reasons, life assurance ought to be taken toa 
y IN, = ce John Arbuthnot's book. 2. Sir William Herschel. much greater extent than it is at present. The United 
3. Henry James. t. Teasel. (a) ¢ heops, (6) Mogul States and Canada have learnt its value: ome dav 
fMperor Shah Jehan. 6. Golderest. Winter of 1916. 7, “states and anada have learn S Value, solic ays 
BS Francis, 8. Bedford prison. 9. Juniper and Scots pine. perhaps, England will learn it too. 
—aae © 10. Lough Neagh. li. Sixteen years,——12. Greyhound ° : 
pacing, ——13. Great Tom, Benjamin Hall, WILLIAM SCHOOLING, 
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Finance—Public and Private 


Fancies and Facts 


Tur casual newspaper reader may well be excused for 
any mental confusion with regard to the present state 
of trade and the national credit. He is told on the one 
hand of great trade depression and on the same day he 
learns from the Chancellor of the Exchequer in one 
of his many optimistic public speeches that the trade 
of the country is again “in full swing,” while he 
finds the results of our foreign trade during the month 
of Auyust described almost as though trade and industry 


were booming. And, again, when the Government 
offers a Conversion issue of Bonds during the past 
week to replace maturing debt the hearty response 


given by the investor seems to indicate conditions of 


prosperity both as regards the Public and the Individual 
Purse. I think that this confusion of thought is due to 
the failure to observe present day incidents and develop- 
ments in their true perspective, and [ want to summarize 
as impartially as may be possible some of the actual 
facts. 


Avoust Trape Ficures. 

And first as regards trade. It is perfectly true that the 
figures of our foreign trade for the month of August are 
the best which have been published for some time past. 
For many months, it might almost be said years, there 
has been an expansion in imports accompanied either by 
an actual decrease in exports or at the best by a very 
small increase. For last month, however, the value of 
imports showed a shrinkage of about £11,000,000 
while exports increased in value by nearly £10,000,000. 
Moreover, the visible adverse balance of trade—that is 
the excess of imports over exports—was just under 
£22,000,000 as compared with £27,500,000 for the previous 
month of July and nearly £43,000,000 for August of last 
year. Now, if the year 1926 had been a normal year, 
these figures might well be regarded as indicating a 


revival in trade which might justify the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s assertion that our industrial 


activities were in full swing again. 


A True Comparison. 


Unfortunately, however, the comparison is not with a 
normal year. During the greater part of 1926 trade was 
demoralized first by the general strike and later by the coal 
stoppage, and in a year that was bad throughout the con- 
cluding five months were the very worst. It is rather diffi- 
cult to discover any year since the War which could be 
described as really normal, for, while round about 1920 
and 1921 our trade figures were swollen by what has since 
come to be known as an artificial boom based on inflated 
prices, cach year has really been depressed when compared 
with the pre-War years, all allowances being made for 
higher prices and increased population. The year 1925 
was by no means a good year, though of course it was 
free from the industrial cataclysm which characterized 
1926, and, if the figures of our trade for last August are 
compared with those for August of 1925, exports instead 
of showing an increase of about £10,000,000 reveal a 
decrease of about £6,000,000, while the adverse trade 
balance was much smallerin August, 1925,than it was for 
the past month. Moreover, much of the decline in imports 
during the past month and the increase in exports was 
under the head of coal, thus showing very clearly that we 
are making comparisons with an abnormal month. When 
matters therefore are viewed in their right perspective, 
the position as regards our foreign trade, and especially 
as regards our exports, would seem to be that the cumu- 
Jative effects of the prolonged coal stoppage have been 
revealed right up to the first seven months of the present 
year and that now at long last there are some signs of a 
turn in the tide. That it may prove a real “ turn” and 
the beginning of a trade revival everyone must devoutly 
hope, but some part at least of the improvement has to 
be attributed to a filling up of stocks which had become 


———} 





depleted and it will not be until later on that we shally 
able to determine what are the prospects of a real tr 
revival. 








GrowtH IN National EXPENDITURE. 

As regards the national finances, Mr. Churchill in | 
recent speech in Scotland was once again more anxigg 
to defend the growth in our public expenditure than 4 
give the slightest signs of any zeal for economy. It iy 
be all very well for the Chancellor of the Exchequer y 
assert in vague fashion that “it is quite iinpossible 
cut down in a drastic and rash manner the soctal seryieg 
of the public,” but what the City wants is an investigatig 
not only into the details of such expenditure but into th 
question of how far the expenditure can be regarded g 
reproductive and in that sense really ministering to th 
central wealth fund of the nation, without an increase jj 
which there can be no raising of the general standard @ 
living. As in trade so in the national finances, it seen 
to be regarded as sutliciently satisfactory if there is jy 
actual worsening of the position or any actual increase i 
taxation ; whereas the plain facts are that the country} 
crying out for economy and a relief from taxation y 
that industry can compete fairly with other 








tions, 


Tue Desr Service. 

Only last week I showed that until we have securd 
this economy in the national expenditure we cannot hop 
to achieve any material reduction in the annua! servie 
on the National Debt, for the simple reason thiat th 
National Credit as expressed in actual prices of British 
Funds will not permit conversion schemes o. terns really 
favourable to the Government. In the case of the open 
tion carried through this week, it is quite true that th 
has been a keen response on the part of the Money Market 
but that has been due largely to a desire to fill up tl 
supply of very short-dated securities which 
depleted through the maturities in the early part of this 
year and those falling due on the Ist proximo. _ In the 
actual terms, however, on which the Bonds have bees 
placed the saving to the Exchequer must be practically 
nil, although the totals which have been dealt with ar 
so large that if it had been possible to convert on terns 
more favourable to the Government the annual saving 
on the debt service would have been quite substantial, 


he Cane 


Tue Carpvinat NEED. 

In this matter of economy in the National Expenditure, 
history repeats itself. For a long time previous to the 
formation of the Geddes Economy Committee in 1921 
there had been much agitation for a cutting of the National 
Expenditure, and the Government of that day affected 
the same easy optimism which is being affected by Mr 
Churchill to-day. The pressure of economic facts and 
public epinion became too strong for the Government, 
the Economy Committee, of which Lord Inchcape was 
particularly vigorous member, succeeded in securing 4 
really substantial cut in the annual Government outlays 
In the opinion of the City, therefore, the Chancellor a 
the Exchequer would be well advised in dropping a rile 
more cousistent with the tactics of company direct 
public meetings when the shareholders are clamouring 
for dividends, and address himself to the true facts o 
the situation. The first essential for a real trade revival, 
and for a rise in the National Credit, is economy in the 
National Erpenditure, and no amount of cheery optimism 
can alter that fact. Artinur W, Kropy. 


and 


yrs at 


Financial Notes 
Quiet MARKETS. 
Ho.imay slackness in the Stock Markets is not infrequently 
more pronounced during the first half of September than in the 
month of August, and during the past week dealings in publie 
securities have been restricted with an easier tendency if 
some of the leading industrial shares; which have advanced 
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RITISH WEEKLY Compiled from the Diary of Emily Bell Stretton. 
With four illustrations. 
ae ee By ELISABETH FAGAN 7/6 net 
ve shall] A Journal of Social and j ; 
‘ . om en nye ce Truth: “‘ This excellent story of a lady who first saw the light 
I I tr, Christian Pre gress = some seventy years ago is indeed so a yey life like as to 
suggest that the post of actual pan soon _by no means whiolly 
cai fictit ious the story is extr arily well done, and it 
— 7 a es a recaptures the atmos phere of the. perio 1 with remarkable circum 
‘ Edited by Joun A. Horr on, D.D. stantiality. I have seldom read anything of its kind at once 
hull In | —————= - ———$—$_— = more interesting and convincing.” 
It 


re than tJ 


It tay By ADAM Loe oy LIONEL EL With out illus- 
- =f trations in colour by LIONEL EDWARDS. 14/- net. 
——_ 7 HUMAN ORIGINS ° Also in “full leather, 21/- net 
ul Servieg by THE EDITOR {| the passing of FF a me FY ae co n oF = 
estigatig ja esdunte wetene. A wal pm for sceubans 7 her 
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cardel : “A Brute I might RECENT FICTION 
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indar E} ° ¥ a SETI net 
pe eB but would not sink oth nin ie Gasctte: “Miss Elzabeth Bowen ‘very, skilf 
re is mE i’ the scale.”’ | es Geesk cal th dudedes wees Gees 
rcrease Ini E} i : : { rs ‘ = 
vantey if —Robert Browning. | | TOPSY TURVY 
cation hE 1 By VERNON BARTLETT. 10,'- net 
itions, RE ; ; Se cian, Lek Se ae li | Manchester “Mr. Bartlett's stor re so full of 
= See this week's issue. Of all New apres f4} vital human ir ere: , $0 heartening ev: I 
E = =! so intermixed with gaiety and tears. . . . H til 
= ars rete i i perience of post-war | ‘rope |. . . gives to his fiet 
Secu) = HODDER & STOUGHTON LTD OD Ble 
die iO = 1 i] r . 7 = - mia b 
| serve WARWICK SQUARE. iz THE ETERNAL PAST 
that the E —— i By G. F. BRADBY. 3/- net 
f British 7 E| THE ROWFOREST PLOT 
nis really 7 * a =| By A. R. WEEKES. 7/6 net 
hat the Uy CONSTABLE 10 ORANGE STREET W.C. 2 
Market, J —— —_—_—— -— —- ——_—_—_—_—_——. iniaee oe slic real a 
| he. Uh — SS — = — =~ ——~ — — See aye TF | 
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oot ~ OXFORD BOOKS ~ le 
sci = THE EVOLUTION OF MAN || Marly Autumn Books. 
i By G. Ell iot Smith. 12s. 6d. net Heal ot is 
“4 os rs ys giving an f rs in in the I 1 | 
saving tion oO man, especially those which | to the eventu i} = Try 
utial, er genic ‘of the’ human, mind. (1) the Evolution of Man; [EE] REMINISCENCES OF ADVENTURE 
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E | | mechanics of taking the pict , as well as the developing, cut f fins 
ISRAEL IN WORLD HISTORY || sid ether matters oo 
By A, W. F. Blunt . Re Raa 
“ The antes bee 1 Pr nted the results of sound scholarship | Send for Catalogue. 
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pun —— ——-—--— — _— eee —_— 
excitedly during recent months. The general undertone, me 


however, keeps wonderfully good, considering the paucity | | ga 
of business, and perhaps the most interesting feature of the | ares & CHO! 


week has been the steadiness of British Funds on the favourable 


reception given to the offer of new Bonds to replace those | (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

maturing on the Ist proximo. As will be seen from a subse- | fj 

quent paragraph the offer met with a good response, and at | J) Berners Street, Oxford Street, W.1, 
the moment of writing the market is waiting with considerable THE WINTE2? SESSION 
interest details of the Government's proposals for converting a OPENS ON OCTOBER 41h 


: . . . | 
number of obligations maturing in the early part of next year 
into the 3} per cent. Conversion Loan. These details will 
doubtless be available when this article appears. 


Students wishing to enter the Medical School s! 
admission as early as possible. 

The Medical School is fully equipped for teach 
curriculum. 

Students are also prepared for the Pre-Medical Exar : 
Chemistry and Physics. . 

THE RE-BUILDING OF THE HOSPITAL IS BEING CARRigp 
OUT WITHOUT THE LOSS OF A SINGLE BED OR Any 
DISORGANISATION OF ITS CLINICS. 


* * * * 

Treasury Bonp REsvULT. 
No definite figures were available but the market estimated 
that the amount of debt maturing on October Ist was about 


reos:s &- =. £4 








£70,000,000, and consequently there was particular interest ens geen nem ty eg . sagt £1,000 h 
as to whether the proceeds of the new Treasury Bonds would | J) Guardians desivimy imformat beaes Sane t 
be suflicient to meet these maturities. All doubts on that | J) y.jcrd to the Medical Curriculum, Fr aseuhe goa & Dees. erm | 
point were set at rest on Tuesday by the fact that the total | the School Secretary. ‘ el 
applications exceeded £80,000,000, and the Treasury allotted , . — h 
£65,000,000. Tenders at £99 6s. 6d.—that is to say, those mee W 
over the minimum—received about 52 per cent. and those | 20 jini ii inn iit E . 





above in full, while the average price obtained was just over — f 
£99 7s. 5d. The Treasury has undoubtedly to be congratu- ; 

lated upon the large volume of applications, but as regards LEAGUE OF N ATI ONS C 
the price obtained I am only expressing the general opinion a : S h 
of the City when I say that the terms are the best perhaps — w 
obtainable in view of the Government's failure to economize | => RECENT PUBLICATIONS b 
in Expenditure and to reduce taxation. = — 
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COMMISSION OF ENQUIRY INTO THE PRO. T 






































NP DUCTION OF OPIUM IN PERSIA. R©PORT To|— 
CaLico PRINTERS. COUNCIL, A.7.1927.X1. Price 2s. 6d. net. |a | 
The report of the Calico Printers’ Association for the year aa _ , _ , . ” E | 
ending last June shows some improvement, notwithstanding | = pe gl ge ll Same la AER E AE ANSE, i 
difficulties due to the coal shortage last year. The profit of | = MEASURES I! me = 1927.111.5. Price 3s. net b 
£860,000 compares with £856,000 for the previous year, but | —{ OFFICIAL VITAL STATISTICS OF THE FRENCH. | 
it may be recalled that the year previous there was a profit | : REPUBLIC. 1927.111.2. Price 4s. net C 
of no less than £1,332,000, due in part to a large sum resulting C 
from the sale of the French works, and the balance of Reserve FOURTEENTH QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
accumulated against a possible Exchange loss. In that GREEK REFUGEE SETTLEMENT COMMITTEE. 
bumper vear a dividend of 15 per cent. was paid, of which 5 per 1927.11.49. Price 1s. 8d. net. [3 
ent. was indicated as having t aid directly f : iE 
Ste ee ——- CONSTABLE & (0. 1L1D.—— I _ 
7 , WU} 10-12 OR: ANGE ST. W.C. 2 = 
* + * * wTwie eee 
BANKING IN JAPAN. = 
At the meeting of shareholders of the Yokohama Specie — ; == 
Bank held in Japan on the 10th inst. the Report and Accounts ; : ° | 
were approved, the statement showing that the net profit, The Story of a Great Experiment. | | 
including 6,000,000 yen brought into the account, was In 
15,179,000 yen. The conservative policy which has always HOW ENGLAND PRODUCED 


characterized this bank was again shown by the fact that the 
dividend was reduced slightly to 10 per cent., while a con- 
sidcrable increase is noticeable in the reserve 


THE FIRST SUPERMAN. 











: ae i __ ffl By W. MARGRIE. 
AN AUDACIOUS ROMANCE. 

hs = . “Mr. Margri ha ritt . s f book with man 

The new bonuses declared by the “Old Equit- = Ce 
able” are so large that if they are con- | “ Yours is a powerful georges SHaw | 
° . > t | 

tinued in the future at the same rate— 2/© net. 

rm . Watts and Co., Johnson’s Court, E.C. 4. 








as seems pr ance of 
£1,000 eietels at age 25, payable at age 























60 or previous death, and costing £28 a AIRE T OTE TATE TR TST TETATISTISTR TATA TS TETAS TOTS 
year, will produce £1,921 at the end of a _ 4 
the term, or £941 iT é TT 5 
. >. £941 more than the EI THERE iS NO BE ER WAY ; 
premiums paid. gs] alae | 
2 | of providing for those dependent upon you than by 8 
S| opening a Policy payable at death but under which § 
gh the premiums cease at age 69 or 65. es 
E THE PROTECTION LASTS A LIFETIME ¢ 
Ne YOUR PAYMENTS CEASE AT THE USUAL AGE FOR 5 
| RETIRING FROM BUSINESS I 
E q u ] t a b i e I f e ke Full particulars will be.sent on application to 4 
L ie : ° i ai 
. ij/ The Scottish Provident Institution | 
Assurance Society |) (ties || 
¥ | 
b3| Head Office: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 4 
(Founded 1762) E London: 3 Lombard Street, E.C.; 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 1 | 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 FUNDS £19,.500,000 He 
No shareholder No commission ; , ‘ q 
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A good 
FIRST MATE 


GOOD ship “ Home” has been stranded 
A on the rocks. The law has stepped in; 

the prison wall has come between those 
who, in happier days, plighted troth. The man 
goes off to the prison, but he will be fed, 
cothed, and sheltered. The woman goes back 
to the double task of providing and keeping the 
home for months, perhaps for years. 


The man is not necessarily a bad man. Un- 
employment may have made him desperate and 
helped him to get foul of the law; he may, in a 
weak moment, have been led away by bad 
influences. Nevertheless, he is husband and 
father, and, as most of the wives say to the 
Church Army visiting sister, ‘“‘ Well, it won’t 
help him when he comes out to find us in the 
workhouse, so if you lend a hand I will do the 
best I can to keep things going.” 

The ship was stranded by the folly of the skipper ; but 
he has a good “ first mate.’’ With care a total wreck 
can be avoided. Dotted all over the country are happy 
homes saved by the C.A. lending a hand or whispering 
encouragement to the brave “first mate’ during the 
lonely work and watches of a black night. Lend her a 
hand ! 

Cheques, earmarked Prisoners’ Familics Help, to Prebi ~ lai 
Carlile, C.H., D.D., Hon. Chief Sec., 55 Bryanston Street, 


THE CHURCH ‘ARMY 
















Speeches 


by the EARL of 
OXFORD and ASQUITH 
18s. net aos « 


‘A considerable amount i 





s 





wisdom of more than topical ints 
‘Daily Chronicle 
Se readable a volume You 
realise that L ord Oxford, while rendering 
these great rvices to the State and to 
Liberalism, alw ays ‘ saw life steadily and 
saw it whole. Star.” q 
boon both to historians anc 
politicians. ‘Daily News 
They cover an i mense variety i 
subjects ‘ These spee he s excite 
great memcries. € indard 


Mgr Everybo dy 
is Discussin ig 


PASSION MURDER AND MYSTER 
by BRUCE GRAEMI 
ADVENTURESSES AND 


LDV ENTUR¢ S LADIES 


} }-7 Ml \ dD } GV 
THE MAN HUNTERS 





by MELVILLE DAVISSON 1] 
BENITO MUSSOLINI rh MA 

val EAN f BOR] 
MOH AMATE 1) # / ] y 
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Now Ready. 


P. S. KING & SON, 


AN ECONOMIST’S PROTEST. 
By Epwin Cannan, Emeritus Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of London. 





Demy 8vo. 460 pp. Cloth, 16s. 
This is a selection of over a hundred articles and letters, many 
hitherto unpublished, written from 1914 to 1926, and indicating the 
attitude of an econom to the event andl opinions ist 
eventful years. A certain units en to the whok 1 
interest which is felt in an strug 
the curre: at of Be popular beliefs of the moment. 


In the Press. 
THE RESTCGRATION OF EUROPEAN 
CURRENCIES, 
By D. T. Jack, M.A., Department of Political 
Economy, University of Glasgow. 


Demy 8yvo. About 230 pp. Cloth, 10s. 6d 
\n attempt is made in this book to discuss certain of the method 
which have been employcd within recent years to reform the di 
organised currency systems of Europe. The author, in his Intro- 
duction, makes a general survey of the whole problem, and then 
proceeds to examine the position of each country separately for 
ake of simplicity, 


In the Press. 
_ . . I . . 
HEALTH PROBLEMS IN ORGANIZED 
yn , . ° ° a 
SOCIETY : Studies in the Social Aspects of 
Public Health. 
By Sir ArtHur Newsuoime, K.C.B., M.D., formerly 
Chief Medical Officer of the Local Government 
soard. 
Demy 8vo. 230 pp. Cloth, 12s. 
The addresses and lectures contained in this volume deal in 
nineteen chapters with some of the chief communal problems, in- 
cluding the réle of education, of the various forms of insurance: 
and ef compu'sion, of resez arch, and of medical practice on national 
health. 
The underlying problems of iimitations of liberty in communal 
life, of sex hygiene and morality, of alcoholic control and of the 
unequal social dis tribution of the birth-rate are analysed, 


14 GT. SMITH ‘STREET, WESTMINSTER. 











— That Gravel Drive 


Everybody who has a drive to look after has 
had the discouraging experience of seeing it 
| spoilt after a week or two of bad weather. 


| Colas will save all that. One dressing of Colas 


ie —put on cold—will give you a closely- -bound 
| surface that is perfect and permanent. Your 
own staff can apply Colas. Only a bucket and 


a broom are required. 
| A Colas treated drive is unhurt by weather 
or wheels; it needs no attention; it is clean 
] and firm and non-slippery. A top dressing of 
fine shingle or chippings gives it the natural 
colour of the normal gravelled surface. 
| Colas is used on many of the largest 

estates in the country. Ask for full 
particulars from Estates (H) Dept. 


COLAS PRODUCTS LIMITED 
38-39 Parliament St., Westminster, S.W. 1 


Foreign Rights : COLAS: ... 4ss ed Componie 


Asphalt Cold Mix Ltd. igi Tall throughout the 
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WHY WE 
BEHAVE LIKE 
HUMAN BEINGS 


by 


Georve A, Dorsey. 


Well, why do we? 
Perhaps you know—your ances- 
ters did. They also knew why 
witches turn milk sour and that 
the earth is flat. But the Why 
We Behave Like Human Beings 
is modern 


answer is science— 


sound and sane, without cant, 
verbiage or propaganda, or refer- 


ence to the kind of psychology 


| which disgraced the Leeds Meet- 
' ing of the British A.A.S. 
> 


Over 80,000 copies of this popular 
* psychological history of mankind” 


have been sold. 


12s. 6d. net. 


HARPER AND BROTHERS, LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


—e 





BRUNEL’S TOWER 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 10s. 6d. net. 


[Widecombe Edition, 


DEMETER’S DAUGHTER 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 10s. 6d. net. 
[ Widecombe Edition, 
A Booklet describing the Widecombe Edition of Eden 
Phillpotts's Novels, with a list of the volumes, may be had 


post free ou application. 





NOVELS OF HUGH WALPOLE 

3s. 6d. met each. Pocket Edition. 

Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. Leather. 5s. net each. 
PORTRAIT OF A MAN WITH RED 
THE OLD LADIES, 


Uniform Edition 


HAIR. 





Vol. XII, Just Published. 

HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY 
By the Hon. Sir JOHN FORTESCUE, K.C.V.O, 
LL.D., D.Litt. Vol. XII. 1839-52. With a separate 
Volume of Maps. 40s. net. 


This volume of Sir John Fortescue’s great work covers the 
operations in the First Afghan War, the Sind War, the 
Chinese War, the First and Second Sikh Wars, the Burmese 
War, and the Kafhr War. 





BLUE GUIDE TO SCOTLAND 
Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A, F.R.GS., 
With a complete Atlas on the scale of 10 miles to an 
inch (32 pp.); and 37 other maps and plans, 12s. 6d. net 





THE ROAD ROUND 
By PADRAIC COLUM. 


The Times Literary Supplement: “ One can say of him not 
merely that he writes well, but that he has a much rarer 
gift: something like a mastery of English prose. . . . 
You may read a few pages and feel that, though they are 
well written, there is nothing very distinctive about them; 


[IRELAND 


Vith Illustrations, 17s. net 





then suddenly you come upon a passage of strange and 
indefinable beauty.” 
MENDELISM 
By Prof. R. C. PUNNETT. Seventh Edition. Illus- | 
trated. 8s. 6d. net. 
The Oxford Magazine: “ Professor Punnett's little book 


retains its position as the best introduction to the study of 


Mendelian heredity.” 





COLLECTED PAPERS OF 
GEORGE UNWIN 
Professor of Economic History in the University of 


Manchester. Edited with an Introductory 


R. H. TAWNEY. 15s, net. 





WAGES AND LABOUR COSTS 


A Statement of the Economic Laws and Theory of 
Wages. By EDMUND DANE, LL.B., author of “ The 
Common Sense of Economic Science,” etc. 4s, 6d. net. 





Autumn Announcement List with 
Notes, post free on application 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 
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AUTUMN HOLIDAYS 


A pleasant, inexpensive Autumn Holiday is 
afforded by the P. & O. Mail Steamer leaving 
afl } 
bs Ibury every Friday and taking passengers for 


Gil ré lar. Tangier, Marseilles, and ports beyond. 
e holiday-makers will find especial attraction 
& outherly run to wa 


in ner we Pangier 
is, in the Autumn and Waster month, a sunny 
haven of refuge, where native life moves cn, 
unmindful of international control. Gibraltar is cf 
unfailing interest. In Southern Spain (via Gibraltar 








and Alg gec as), one finds summe temperatures ; 
fertile olive grove 1 vineyards enclosed within 
x ', 
chaotic mountain nery; a country peopic who 
are graceful and charming. Marseilles, the sca- 
gate of Provence the Céte d Azur, and the 


Valley of the Rhéne, offers an abundant choice 
for people d ‘ 


desiring change rest. 
Special rates at some of the Mediterranean Hetels 
are available for P. & O. passengers until the end 


of October. 


Fourteen days, at se: 


f scene or 
1; 


and need cost no 


ashe re. 
more than £22, travelling Second Class, or £30, 
travelling First Class. 





INDIA OR CEYLON 


Reduced Winter Fares, December to 
February, 100 Gns. Ist Class Return 


Handbook PS on m applica tion as below. 


——_— — a 


INDEPENDENT | WORLD TRAVEL 
by P. & O. and ASSOCIATED LINES 


Handt ok on applicatior 
rr 





For descriy i it ( j ud 

Sailing Date Pr & 4 ( Pa 5 

Orrich (F. (ik MAH AGER), 

14-16 Cockspor Street, S.\W ‘ ‘ a 4 
PrP, & O 2 Lea NF i. 
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favateiav ale reiararanalanalananane a 
“SUNDAY TIMES 


“A NEW NOVEL by MAY SINCL AIR 
IS A LITERARY EVENT.” 


3rd large Edition 
HISTORY of 
ANTHONY WARING 
by M AY SINC LA AIR 








“Spans the whole ‘life of aman ..eA 
of an excelient man.”—Daily Maz 

‘Miss May Sinclair has come into her ow £ ° 
She has pur a great deal into this short history cf a mans 
life. The book is a compiete littl saga . . « 
interesting. “—Daily Express. 

Is admirably done oe MW & Vivid. «6 « « Die 
tinguished talent -—Morning Pe 
“Psychological study of a man © 4 est 
novels News of a new novel by her is interesting 
‘ . one of her best novels . 20 oo —Church of England 
New. spaper. 

* Miss May Sinclair's characters live .. .’—Bur 

‘Anything which Miss May Sinclair writes is bound t 
ie -"—Daily Telegraph. 
“Will not lay it down till he gets to the end of it . « « 
well written, udeslasbih lucid . . . excellent . » « 


—The Scotsman. 
“Skill and deft precision ."—Times 
“ A miniature study, so completely, withal delicately, drawn, 


i « « Ae A ject-le ‘sson in the high art of skilful com- 
pression. .— pines 
~ A writer of such establis hed fame. a "—Daily VOUS, 


(6/- net.) 


HUTCHINSON 
& Co. (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, 
Also Publishers of the best 1 


E.C.4 
- Monthly Tapes 


Send for Autumn List N #9 
DAES DEA AES DID DSI iad 











MERIEI 
Darling 





TWELVE _STAN- 
DARD SIZES from 


6d. to 1/- 
CONFIDENCE! 


= _ 
mild-smoking Havana fla, 
LA ME RIE L that adds zest 








to the 


Made. from the finest Havana Tobaccos, 
encased in selected Sumatra wrappers, La 
Meriel equals the best imported Havanas in 


everything but price. 
Try a few. All good Tobacconists stock them. 


A MERIEL 


DE LUXE 


The ONLY British Made Cigar that car 
with imported Havanas for QUALITY, 


ompare 
WORK- 




















MANSHIP and AROMA. 
amas M, 6B. 
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~ A TRIBUTE FROM SHANGHAI _ 
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Watérman’'s 
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\NCOME TAX 
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Why 
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It will do anything in 


loz. Packet 1/ 
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Drawn by Alfred Leete. 
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For the “Special Occasions’ ;which occur every day 


PLAYER'S - 
NOS & 


Virginia Cigarettes 
10 for 8? 20 for 1/4 


50 for 3/3 100 for 6/6 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 
(Cork of pure natural growth) 












Extra Quality Virginia 


3P 164 
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A GENUINE 
OLD STYLE 
TOBACCO 


Those who state that, to-day, tobacco 
cannot be obtained the quality of 20 
or 30 years ago should smoke FOUR : 
SQUARE Matured Virginia. os 

It has that genuine old style 
quality, is air-cured, sun-dried 
pure Virginia leaf, matured in 
the wood and cut from the cake. 


FOUR SQUARE 


MATURED 


Serres 








a” SHIRTS. 
PYJAMAS< SOFT COLLARS 


are par excellence for Style : | 
and Comfort. ra 
HEIR smooth texture never : 
changes; the colours are not 





“ae VIRGINIA 


From most good 





In case of difficulty 





tobacconists in 1 and 
2oz. packets or Zlib. 
silvered tins at 1/2} 


in obtaining locally, 
write direct to manu- 
facturers, enclosing 


sure to the sun. 


harmed by washing or expo- 
“ LUVISCA " 
SHIRTS, PYJAMAS and SOFT 








gall atis money for quantity J ; : 
GEORGE DOBIE required. This will COLLARS give service without 
AND SON, LIMITED be sent Post Free. equal. See the newest patterns. 
LE : Enclose name and Look for the registered “Luvisca” tab on 
PAISLEY. address of your every garment. None genuine without. 
Established 1809. tobacconist, : If ony dificulty in obtaining, write Courtacld 
Leete, nae Ltd. (Dept. 58M), 16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand,******* 
London, E.C.1, for name. of your nearest 








retailer and descriptive booklet. 


D3 a 


























There is 
aworld famous 


tyre to fit yourcar 


DUNLOP WIRED TYRES, 
having the buttressed tread 
are readily obtainable in 
practically all Balloon and 
Medium Pressure sizes. 









There is a 


DUNLOP TYRE 


for every standard rim. 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY Ltd., FORT DUNLOP, 


BIRMINGHAM. 
Branches throughout the World. 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Esti _ hed 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised, £12,000,000; 
2 soueds £10,500,000; Paid-up Capital, £3,500,000, Reserve Fund, 
ogether, £7, 750, 000); Reserve Liability of Proprietors, 

. On RAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches through- 





the po tralian States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC 
REMIT TANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for 
collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may 
Le ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


. re 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 

DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m.) New Prog. 
SEPTEMBER 19th, 20th and 2ist. HAROLD LLOYD in his latest 
Comedy, * THE KID BROTHER " ; REGINALD DENNY in ** FAST 
AND FURIOUS,” Ke. 

SEPTEMBER 22nd, 23rd and 24th. RODLA ROCOU E and Mildred 
Harris in ** THE CR UISE OF THE JASPER B": « marvellous 
story of REX, THE DEVIL HORSE, &c. Also MONA GREY, 

t vari-voleed Entertainer, and STANELLI and DOUGLAS. 


LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 


OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd.. REGENT ST., W.1. Coloured Illustration Free. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2 




















— 








— > 


ANTIQUITY 


A Quarterly Review. 


Ab Pb al thee 





No, IL 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 
PREHISTORIC AGRICULTURE IN B ae 





. Cecrr 
SCOTTISH BROCHS. By A, : 
PREHISTORIC GALILEE By F. T LE Peree 
Cou ae aa NGLER AND THE THE‘ re OF HIST. RICAL 
YCLES By R. G. CoLiincwoop, 
EXPLOR ATIONS IN THE NORTHERN hg Sete 
By G, a3 MPSOM, 


NOTES AND NEWS. REVIEWS. 
(23 plates, including air phot 

5s. 6d. post free (John Bellows, Gloucester). 
Annual Subscription 20s. (Editor, Nursling, Southampton), 


ee 

















West End Office: 17 cia aana einen Ww. C. 2. 
Paid uy | on eee ose ° « £4,000,000 
Re es £3,810,000 
Rese iability of Propr etors unde er the Charter a & 4,1 00, ‘000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are ee and banking business of every 
@escription is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
1 


hroughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
THE WHITE HORSE 
The Millennium and the 


Second Advent | 
By H. J. 7/6 





€ This is a skilful and convincing interpretation of 
\ncient and Modern History in the light of Biblical 

prophesics. § The author shows that Scripture 

indicates the temporary triumph and final complete 
verthrow of Communism, 


LONDON: THE C. W. DANIEL COMPANY, 
3 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 


That Book You Want! 


l’ovles can supply it. Immense stock (second-hand, new, 
and as-new) on every conceivable subject, including Out. 
of-Print Books, First Editions, and other Rare Books 
and Sets of Authors. Twenty departments. Call and 
browse over the carefully classified stock in any of the 
departments. If unable to do so, write, outlining re- 
quirements and interests, when suitable catalogues will be 

nt. Books sent on approval to any part of the world. 
INSTALMENT TERMS ean be arranged in Great Britain for ali 


hook new or second-hand. 


That Book You No Longer Want! 


yles will buy it—a single volume up to a library. 


FOYLES FOR BOOKS 


W. & G. Foyie, Ltd., 119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
_ (Gerrard 9310.) 
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For acute 
dyspepsia. 


fyi 


for INFANTS, 
INVALIDS ¢ te AGED. 


There is no better treatment than the digestive rest 
so easily obtained with Benger’s Food. As a supper 
dish it induces restful sleep. 

Sold in Tins by all Chemists Prices: 14; 23; 4-; 86 


: 


_- 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Chairman: The Rt. Hon. Water Runciman, M.P. 


FUNDS ‘=XCEED £16, ,009, ooo. 


Send for copy of Reviendl Tables for 
Non-profit Policies at specially low Rates. 





Assurances ities Medical Examination. 


With and without Profits. 


lead Office: 


196 STRAND, LonDon, W.C.2. 














BOOKS AND MENTAL TRAINING 


There are Books that shut-in and Books that open-out. 
Books that train and enrich the mind, Books that lead 
to habits of consecutive thinking, are the necessities of 
an active post-war people. We can show you Books 
that bring out the latent possibilities of the mind. Let 
us help you to buy the right Books. Send for Cataloguss, 


J.& E. BUMPUS, Ltd 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty th: King 
"Phones — Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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SUPPORT 
A BRITISH ENTERPRISE. 


BRITISH in the men exgaged in it; 
BRITISH in its material; 
BRITISH in that, while it serves 
THE SEAFARERS OF THE WHOLE WORLD, 
its chief work is done for BRITISH SEAMEN; 
BRITISH above all in its spirit. 
Will YOU support this British enterprise? 
THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 
It is supported solely by VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Please give now and remember the Life-Boats in your Will. 
Send 5/- to-day. 
LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A. 
Honcrary Treasurer Secretary. 


YAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 





ROY 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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